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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
ROBIN HOOD. 

A lytell Geste of Robin Hode ; with other Ancient 
and Modern Ballads ani Songs relating to this 
celebrated Yeoman. Edited by J. M. Gutch, and 
adorned with Cuts by F. W. Fairholt. 2 vols. 
8vo. Longmans. 

Ir is an ungracious task to doubt the truth of 
harmless and popular beliefs, to create scepticism 
where credence confers gratification ; but it is, 
nevertheless, a duty the critic and historian owe 
to the public and to themselves, not to admit too 
readily into their truthful pages the evidence of 
tradition, however supported by all but universal 
reputation and sympathy. It may be cruel to dis- 
sipate those pleasing phantoms of childhood, the 
memory of which so often follows us through life, 
raising around us at times the pageants and glories 
of ancient days; but it is sometimes necessary to 
make all considerations of this kind bow before the 
sacred majesty of truth, We fear some not very 
unsimilar process will,-ere long, be effected with 
regard to the merry archer of Sherwood. 

We confess we have our misgivings in more 
ways than one; but our readers will hardly bear, 
at first, the temerity of a sweeping opinion. We 
really tremble at our coming audacity, and almost 

et the absence of Mrs. Gamp’s teapot to 
strengthen our nerves before recording with Bet- 
sey Prig the tremendous assertion, ‘‘ We don’t be- 
lieve there’s no sich a person.” Robin Hood is 
now the Mrs. Harris of the public. They may 
talk of him, quote him, and shew us his portrait, 
his bones, il his chair; but we shall still side with 

Betsey Prig, unless some unexpected evidence of 

his reality should be discovered. 

Robin Hood is said to have flourished in the 
time of Henry LH., and to have performed his re- 
markable feats at the close of the thirteenth cen- 


» Yet _ mentioned b art 
Meerian, The fest cciveutlt "hotice of fim 
given by Fordan, who, writing about 1310, observes, 
“Then, from amongst the dispossessed and the 
banished, arose that most famous cut-throat Robert 

ood, and Little John, with their accomplices; 

om the foolish multitude are so extravagantly 
fond of celebrating in tragedy and comedy, and the 
ballads concerning whom, sung by the jesters and 
minstrels, delight them beyond all others.” Mr. 
Wright mentions good grounds for suspecting this 
passage to have been interpolated by Bewyer, who 
edited Fordun in the following century; but be 
this as it may, it is perfectly clear that in a ques- 
tion of this kind, Fordun’s authority is not suffi- 
cient without confirming evidence. A character 
in Piers Ploughman says, 
«But I y 

Bus anagem abe oe 

Ac neither of oure Lord ne of oure Lady 

The leeste that evere was maked.” 
We have, therefore, distinct proof that Robin-Hood 
ballads were popular in England in the fourteenth 
century. “ These passages,” observes Mr. Wright, 
“particularly that of Fordun, describe a cycle of 
poetry essentially popular, which originated with 
the people, and rested with the people, but of which, 
as it then existed, it has been supposed that we 
have no remaining specimen.” 

We look upon the evidence of Fordun as the 
only testimony of any importance as to the question 
of the historical reality of Robia Hood, and it alto- 
gether fails to convince us of its truth, - With re- 
gard to the Lytell Geste, a poem of the fifteenth 
century, it is little less than absurd to call that 


historical evidence. As well might we ground a 
history on the metrical life of Guy of Warwick. 
But we can hence gather a view @f the popular 
character of Robin: 
“Now a custom good had Robin Hood, 

In lands both far and near, 

Every day before he would dine 
Three masses would he hear. 


The one to worship the Father, 
And one the Holy Ghost, 

The third was of our dear Ladye, 
For he loved her of all the most. 


Robin, he loved our dear Ladye, 
For dread of deadly sin; 
For her sake would he no company harm 
That any woman was in.” 
Robin Hood protected all honest good fellows ; 
but the dignitaries of the church fared very ill with 
him, and he was always at war with the High- 
sheriff of Nottingham. 
** Well shall we do, quoth Robin Hood, 
Little care for that take thou; 
But look that ye harm no husbandman 
That tilleth with his plough. 


Nor shall ye any good yeoman harm 
That cometh by greenwood-tree; . 
Nor any good knight, nor any good squire, 
That would a good fellow be. 
But proud archbishops and bishops, 
Them ye shall beat and bind ; 
And for the high-sheriff of Nottingham, 
Ye shall ever hold him in mind.” 

The Robin-Hood ballads were made a vehicle 
for exhibiting the popular feeling against the ty- 
ranny of the nobility and clergy, and indeed for 
expressing abhorrence of almost every kind of cor- 
ruption. The story of his cuccouring the poor 
knight, who had pledged his tands for 4002., which 
would have been forfeited to a rich monastery had 
the money not been forthcoming by a certain day, 
is one of a numerous class of tales inculcating si- 
milar feelings. The characters of the monk and 
abbot are exhibited. im. a bad light, greedy and un- 

and, we neo needa, erous. The next 
tale is Of a different class, and relates to“ the proud 
Sheriff of Nottingham.” Little John shot so well 
at an archery-meeting that the sheriff engaged him 
for a year as one of his followers. One day, the 
shot wont to a hunt, leaving Little John in bed 
“till it was past the noon.’ Now our ancestors 
were early risers; and Little John, by this time 
sorely wanting his dinner, asked the steward or 
butler to supply him with his customary meal. 
‘* Unmannerly was the butler then, 
As he stood there on the figor, 
And started off to the buttery, 
And there he shut fast the door. 
Little John gave him a parting rap, 
His back was nigh bent in twa 0; 
If he should live a hundred years 
He would scarcely go straight again.” 

The cook and butler do not appear to have been 
on the best terms—the former boldly espousing 
the cause of Little John. 

* Little John ate, and Little John drank, 

At pleasure a good full bout; 

Now the sheriff in his kitehen a cook 
That was a bold man and stout. 

I do avow, then said this cook, 
Thou art the shrewdest hind, 

In such a household as this to dwell, 
And such a dinner to ask, and find!’ 

The cook was also a swordsman and archer, and 
tries his skill with Little John, who sustains his 
reputation so well that the cook is delighted, and 
gangs to the greenwood with him. Then the sheriff 
is brought before Robin Hood, and escapes with 
his life, on swearing he will be a geod friend to 


“ Or let me go, said the sheriff, 
For good saint Charity, 
And I will be the very best friend 
That ever was unto thee. 


Swear me an oath, said Robin Hood, 
An oath on this my brand, 

Thou wilt not way-lay, nor do me harm, 
By water nor yet by land. 

And if that any of these my men 
Thou findest by night or day, 

Upon thine oath thou must swear to me 

‘o help them as help you may. 


Now the sheriff swore his good strong oath, 
And went homewards sore to see ; 
And never had heap of mossy green stones 
More smack of greenwood than he.” 
According to a curious early ms. in the British 
Museum, Robin Hood was born at Lockesley, in 
Yorkshire; or, “ after others,” in Nottingham- 
shire, in the time of Henry II., about the year 
1160, and lived till the latter end of the reign of 
Richard I. No place of that name is now known, 
unless we may except Loxley, in Warwickshire, a 
small village, containing at present about 300 in- 
habitants. The ballad is most authoritative: 
“In Locksley town in merry Nottinghamshire, 
In merry sweet Locksley town, 
There bold Robin Hood was born and was bred, 
Bold Robin of famous renown.” 

According to Mr. Hall, “Robin Hood, or as 
some authors have it, Robert o’ th’ Wood, was 
born at Loxley Chase, near Sheffield, in Yorkshire, 
where the romantic river Loxley descends from the 
hills to mingle its blue waters with the Rivilin 
and the Don; a place well known to every grinder 
in Sheffield, and often alluded to in the poems of 
the people’s laureat, Ebenezer Elliott, who is the 
owner of some land on the spot; but of which the 
last London editor of Ritson’s collection of ballads 
could not tell the locality, and so, after an elaborate 
tesearch, concluded that no place in that, or the 
neighbouring county of Nottingham, now retained 
the name.” 

The narrative then proceeds to tell us that he was 
of noble parentage, but so extravagant that he was 
compelled to sell his patrimony, and ultimately be- 
came an outlaw. “Then joining to him many 
stout fellows of like disposition, amongst whom 
Little John was principal, or next to him, they 
haunted about Barnsdale Forest, Clompton Park, 
and such other places. They used most of all 
shooting, wherein they excelled all the men of the 
land, though, as occasion required, they had also 
other weapons. One of his first exploits was the 
going abroad into a forest, and bearing with him a 
bow of exceeding great strength, he got into com- 
pany with certain rangers or woodmen, who fell to 
quarrel with him as meking show to use such a bow 
as no man was able to shoot with; whereunto 
Robin replied, that be had two better then that at 
Lockesley, only he bare that with him howe as a 
birding bow. At length the contention grew so 
hot, that there was a wager laid about the killing 
of a deer a great distance off; for performance 
whereof Robin offered to lay his head to a certain 
sum of money, of the advantage of which rash 
speech the others presently took. So the mark 
being found out, one of them, they were both to 
make his heart faint and hand unsteady, as he was 
about to shoot, urged him with the losse o: his 
head if he missed the mark. Notwithstanding, 


Robin killed the deer, and gave every man his 
money again, save to him which at the point of 
shooting so upbraided him with danger to lose his 
head. For that money, he said, they would drink 





him: 








Enlarged 60.) ’ ° 


together, and hereupon the other stomached the 
matter; and from quarrelling they grew to fighting 
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with him. But Robin, getting him somewhat off 
with shooting, dispatched them, and so fled away ; 
and then, betaking himself to live in the woods by 
such booty as he could get, his company increased 
to a hundred and a half; and in those days, whether 
they were favoured, or howsoever, they were 
counted invincible. Wheresoever he heard of any 
that were of unusual strength and hardiness, he 
would disguise himself, and rather than fail, go 
like a beggar to become acquainred with them; and 
after he had tried them with fighting, never give 
them over till he had used means to draw them to 
live after his fashion.” 

The little chap-book prose history tells quite a 
different tale. According to this authority—we 
quote from a copy printed in 1759, not mentioned 
by Mr. Gutch—“ his mother was the daughter of 
the right honourable the Earl of Warwick: his 
uncle was Squire Gamwell of Gamwell Hall. His 
father and mother lived in a place called Loxley, 
a little village adjacent to the forest of Sherwood. 
He was born in the reign of Henry II., and his 
father and mother were so fond of him, that they 
let him suck till he was two years old before they 
weaned him, and then his father put him to school 
_to have him learn to read and write true English. 
He had not been long there before he learnt to 
read very well, and then he took his writing so fast 
that he soon became the head scholar, and so by 
that he was called the captain of the school. He 
was not only expert in his book, but in all other 
waggeries and inventions that youth could be ca- 
pable of attaining to; so that there was not a boy 
in the school but what he bad put tricks upon; 
nay, even his master he outwitted in all exercises 
whatsoever. To his father’s and mother’s great 
joy, he also took much delight in archery, so that 
he became the wonder of the age. He was ad- 


mired by kings, queens, and princes, and was so 
arch in his waggeries that scarce a day went over 
his head without shewing some of his merry pranks 
apon one body or other, insomuch that he became 


the whole talk of Nottingham.” ~ . 
It is scarcely necessary to observe, that these 
histories are the inventions of more than one ro- 
mance writer, and are not of the slightest historical 
anthority. Yet Ritson, and even his new editor, 
lace reliance on similar documents of a little 
igher antiquity. Poetry was occasionally, in ear- 
lier times, made the vehicle of chronicling history, 
but no one read in our early literature would re- 
gard a poem of adventures of the fifteenth century 
as historical evidence of the facts it relates, without 
the strongest possible confirmation of their truth. 
If our public records tell us any thing of Robin 
Hood and Little John, let Mr. Gutch seek and 
find. One entry in an authentic roll will be better 
proof than a thousand pages of traditions and con- 
jectures. We propose to offer a few further re- 
marks hereafter on this popular subject. 








POETRY IN FLOWERS. 

The Poetical Language of Flowers ; or, the Pilgrimage 
of Love. By Thomas Miller, author of * Pictures 
of Country Life,” &c. Pp. 192. London, Bogue. 

Wirth many sweet representations of the flowers 

here celebrated, Mr. Miller has in a true poetical 

spirit added sweets to the sweet; and not with 
wasteful and ridiculous excess, but with congenial 
and genuine taste, re-painted the lily and added 
perfume to the violet. The subject is a beautiful 
ove for a mind imbued by Nature with poetic 
feeling and fostered (flower-like) by cultivation. 

Mr. Miller (with a few redundancies, perhaps the 

result of over-anxious care and aspiring labour) 

has done great justice to his theme and to his own 
reputation in this volume. It is a charming pro- 
duction: let us cull a nosegay (what a hateful 
» word bouquet is!) from it, and let our readers see 
something of its lovely blooms, and inhale some- 
thing of its pleasant scents. The author interprets 
the flowers as emblems of human emotions and 

symbols of the affections. And thus the Violet : 
“ Every one can remember some bank on which 





the violet blows, some green lane or pleasant]. 


footpath in which they have been stopped in 
spring by its fragrance. ‘ Sweet violets’ is one 
of the earliest cries which greet the ear in spring, 
telling us that they have come again, like beautiful 
children, heralding in the approach of summer; 
they bring joyous tidings of brighter days, and the 
return of singing-birds, and the whispers of long 
leaves and pleasant walks, reminding us that Nature 
has awoke from her slumber, and is shaking open 
the unblown buds, which haye gathered around 
her during her long winter’s sleep. Dear was this 
modest and beautiful flower to the hearts of our 
elder poets; and from its sweetness, buried amid 
the broad green leaves, they drew forth many an 
exquisite image, and in it found the emblems of 
hidden Virtue, and neglected ~Modesty, and un- 
changing Love. 

** Stepping further into summer comes the star- 
white Jasmine, that sweet perfumer of the night, 
which only throws out its full fragrance when its 
sister stars are keeping watch in the sky; as if 
when the song of the nightingale no longer cheered 
the darkness, it sent forth its silent aroma upon 
the listening air. Many a happy home does it 
garland, and peeps in at many a forbidden lattice, 
where Love and Beauty repose. Little did the 
proud courtiers and stately dames of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s day dream that this sweet-scented creeper 
(a sprig of which seemed to make the haughty 
haughtier still) would one day become so common 
as to cluster around and embower thousands of 
humble English cottages, — a degradation which, 
could they but have witnessed, would almost have 
made every plait of their starched ruffs bristle up, 
like ‘quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ Beautiful 
are its long, drooping, dark-green shoots, trailing 
around the trellis-work of a doorway, like a green 
curtain embroidered with silver flowers ; while here 
and there the queenly moss-rose, creeping in and 
out like the threads of a fanciful tapestry, shews its 
crimson face amid the embowered green,—a beau- 
tiful lady peeping through a leaf-clad casement. 

* But of all the odours that ever floated from the 
spicy shores of ‘ Araby the blest,’ there are few to 
excel the sweet fragrance of our scented Pinks, 
over which, when the wind blows, the gale seems to 
come laden as if with perfume from a bed of spices. 
Beautiful are they in their wild state, waving on the 
ruined walls of some ancient fortress, and drooping 
peacefully over those mouldering battlements, be- 
hind which the warder once paced and the cross- 
bowman took his deadly aim,—there it still hangs, 
throwing its sweetness over the roofless walls of 
the banquet-hall, as if to shew how frail and fleet- 
ing was the beauty which once proudly trod those 
crumbling flvors.”’ 

‘* Flowers of Love. 

With grey head bent towards the ground, 

While wandering through a Saxon vale, 
A pilgrim first the violet found, 

linging its fragrance on the gale, 

As he towards the holy shrine 

Journey’d along with wearied feet : 
He smiled to think the saint divine 

Should him with such sweet odours meet. 
A lover on the Indian sea, 

Sighing for her left far behind, 
Inhaled the scented jasmine-tree 

As it perfumed the evening wind : 
Shoreward he steer’d at dawn of day, 

And saw the coast all round embowez’d, 
And brought a starry sprig away 

For her by whose green cot it flower’d. 
And oft when from that scorching shore 

In after-years those odours came, 
He Tengen his green cottage-door, 

The shady porch and window-frame, 
Far, far away, across the foam— 


The very pauite- flower that crept 
Round the thatched roof about his home, 


Where she he loved then safely slept. 


With raven-ringlets blown apart, 
And trembling like a startled dove, 
A lovely girl press’d to her heart 
A moss-rose to appease its love. 
But all in vain, it still kept beating ; 
And so she said, ‘ Tis all in vain! 
Oh, this love, ’tis past defeating: 
What can I do but love again?” 





** The * Bonny Broom’ is familiar to every lover 
of the country, and cannot be mistaken for the 
gorse or furze, even in the dark; for, although 
their flowers are very ‘similar, there is a differ. 
ence ‘in the latter, which is soon ‘ felt.’ The 
broom is one of England’s oldest flowers, and 
was as familiar to the eye of the ancient Briton 
as it is to our own; neither has its name un- 
dergone any change, for Alfred the Great called 
it the broom, as we do now. I have chosef to 
carry it farther back than the days of-the Plan- 
tagenets, for the origin of its emblem, as there is 
but little of humility about their haughty race, 
whatever there may be in their name.—Blue-belled 
flowers, known by a hundred various names in dif- 
ferent parts of England, aud all belonging to the 
genus Campanula, are as familiar as the daisy to 
every one who has rambled about the country— 
from the campion (the giant) to the creeping, and 
every variety of bell-shaped flower that belongs to 
the order. But of all the blue-bells, my favourite 
is the little wild harebell, which still gets as near 
into London as it can for the smuke, and may be 
found no farther off than Dulwich and Norwood, 
nodding its beautiful blue head, when nearly all 
the flowers of summer have faded. There, together 
with the heather, it still blows, in spite of railways 
and land-surveyors, and will do until the founda- 
tions for new houses have uprooted it from its na- 
tive spot; until human habitations are reared, and 
household hearths blaze above the place where it 
has for ages grown. That botanist displayed some 
taste who first selected these bell-shaped flowers 
as the emblem of Constancy; for ‘ true blue’ is 
one of the few colours about which Britons boast: 
they are truly English flowers— : 
‘ Sweet daughters of the earth and sky.’” 

‘* The Drowsy Poppy has been selected, in floral 
language, as the emblem of Consolation ; and from 
its dreamy narcotic qualities is well chosen. Many 
of the double poppies which are cultivated in gar- 
dens have a very elegant appearance. It also 
forms a very beautiful ornament about the bor- 
ders of our corn-fields, being pleasanter to the 
sight than to the smell; for the fragrance is very 
unwholesome, and on this account it is called by 
the country people the Headache. [t is also 
called the Red-cap and Corn-rose in different 
parts of England. In the heathen fables the 
poppy is first said to have been raised by the 
goddess Ceres to console her for the loss of her 
daughter Proserpine, who, while gathering flowers 
in the fields of Enna, was carried off by Pluto; and 
ever since then the goddess of harvest has culti- 
vated it amidst the golden wheat. In some parts, 
the country maidens have still a belief that they 
can test the affections of their lovers by the secret 
power which the poppy possesses ; that if one of 
the petals was placed upon the palm of the hand, 
and when struck smartly it made a loud report, 
their swains were true, while if it burst in silence 
it foretold that their lovers were false. In allusion 
to this there is an old stanza, written by whom I 
know not, which says: 

‘By j - 
Foc ea etn tor j pol no sound, 
Though in my hand struck hollow, as it lay, 
But quickly withered, like your love, away.’ 

“In the Apple- blossom we see the lily and the rose 
blended together, like a blush softening into the 
snowy whiteness of a sweet face; decking, perad- 
venture, some countenance that we secretly love— 
a love which from very fear we dare not give 
utterance to, lest some other should already be 
preferred. It may be, too, that at the same time 
we already stand high in her estimation, and yet 
her innate modesty causes her to shrink back from 
revealing it; and so we go on dallying and sighing 
together, like the spring breeze playing in and out 
a bunch of apple-blossoms, then quitting them un- 
til the warmer air of the bolder summer comes 
forth, and ripens the blushing blossoms into the 
full fruit of mellowed love. Of all the beauties 
which Spring, stepping forth, hangs upon the trees, 
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leaving a wreath here and a garland there, the love- 
liest of all her rich decorations is still the opening 
apple-blossom—the emblem of preference in love.” 

“ The White Rose has long been considered as 
eacred to Silence; over whatever company it was 
suspended no secrets were ever revealed, for it 

«hung only above the festal board of sworn friend- 
ship. No matter how deep they might drink, or 
how long the wine-cup might circulate round the 
table, so long as the white rose hung over their 
heads every secret was considered inviolable; no 
matter how trivial or how important the trust, 
beneath that flower it was never betrayed; for 
around it was written the sentence, 

‘ He who doth secrets reveal 

Beneath my roof shall never live.’ 
What faith and what confidence must there have 
deen between man and man ia the olden time, 
when only the presence of a flower was needed to 
prevent the maligning whisper, to freeze up slan- 
der’s hateful slime, and destroy that venom which, 
when once circulated, proves so fatal to human 
happiness! Beyond the circle to which the ex- 
pressive text was assigned that wound about the 
rose not a whisper wandered; the pleasure only 
was remembered, the painful word forgotten ere it 
had gathered utterance; or, if remembered at all, 
it was only as having existed for a moment ‘ under 
che rose.’ Truest test of friendship! inviolable 

. bond of brotherhood! Sacred altar, on which heart 
was sworn to heart, thou didst need no golden 
chains to bind thee to thy trust, no solemn vow 
sworn but to be broken, nothing but a simple white 
rose to bind these men of true hearts and strong 
faith together. 

“ The Heath was well chosen as the emblem of 
Solitude. It could scarcely be otherwise, adorn- 
ing, as it does, the lonely waste, and waving over 
weary miles of desolate moorland, where scarcely 
a tree breaks the long level line of the low hanging 
sky, and a human habitation but rarely heaves up 
to cheer the monotony of the scene. It recalls 
many a wild landscape; the bleak, broad moun- 
tain-side, which thruughout the long winter and 
the slow-opening spring looked black and barren, 
till towards the end of summer, when it was clothed 
every where with the rich carpet of crimson and 
purple: heather, looking from the distance as ifa 
sunshine, not of earth, had come down and bathed 
tte whole mountain-steep in subdued and rosy 
light. The heath recalls scenes of solitude and 
of silence; vast plains of immeasurable extent, 
where only the wild bird flaps its wings; spaces 
which when the sun has traversed across the day 
is euded, and upon the wide outstretched plains 
you see the night descend ; it brings before the eye 
sti: out-of-the-way scenes, that go elbowing in 
where mighty woods meet together, where the 
bramble trails, and the blackthorn grows, and the 
red fox sits before the shadow of the steep bank, 
eyeing her young cubs as they play together 
amongst the crimson heath- bells,spots where 
lovers might sit and sigh away their souls in each 
other’s arms without being disturbed by even the 
foot of the solitary hunter; where the light-footed 
deer would pace slowly along in his heathery fast- 
uess, then bound off in a moment, with all the 
fleetness of the wind, when he saw the form of 
man intruding upon his forest-habitation,—places 
where the spotted snake basks securely at the foot 
of the antique oak, while the long-tailed martin 
pursues its prey among the gnarled and moss- 
covered branches overhead; where the little li- 
zard peeps securely from its hole, and the wild cat 
glares with fiery eyes from the deepest solitude. 
Not that love can ever be solitary or alone, for 
around it are floating sweet memories, eyes that 
bend tenderly downwards, that fall sweeter than 
music upon the ear, and looks that were kindled 
into sweet affection by the warmth of love.” 

H The beautiful Hawthorn has been selected, as 
well as the Snowdrop, for the emblem of Hope; and 
there are few but can recall with delight the healthy 
‘cogrance which has cheered them while wandering 





between the green hedgerows of England. Our 
old poets, as if despairing to find a fitting name 
for this fragrant blossom, have called it May, after 
one of the pleasantest months in the whole year; 
for to them that word recalled the season of poetry, 
the month of flowers, and was fraught with asso- 
ciations of all that is bright and beautiful in the 
earth: for there are but few objects that strike the 
eye with greater delight than the rural hedgerows 
which stretch for miles throughout our country, 
and are at the close of spring flushed over with 
the pink-white blossoms of May. In the olden 
time our ancestors did homage to this season of 
flowers, and went out with songs and music to 
‘bring home May.’ They erected arbours of green 
branches—they selected a beautiful maiden, and 
crowned her Queen of May—they placed her upon 
a throne of fowers—they wreathed her brow with 
blossoms, and danced around her—and they hung 
the tall, tapering Maypole with gay garlands of va- 
riegated colours. Even kings and queens left their 
palaces, the proud baron rode out from under the 
dark-browed archway of his feudal castle, the fair 
lady deserted her bower, and the brave knight, with 
his plumes dancing in the wind, mounted on his 
prancing war-horse, rode beside the white palfrey 
of his lady-love, and so they went forth, throwing 
their titles and dignities for once aside, to ‘do 
observance to the May.’ Surely we err in calling 
these the dark and barbaric ages while they paid 
such worship to.the flowers. Although they might 
lack the light of that knowledge which has since 
broken out and illuminated the earth, still they 
had a fine taste for the beautiful, a simple and ear- 
nest adoration for the lovely flowers of the field; 
and wherever such a feeling exists, whether in the 
palace or in the cottage, it points out a refined 
mind, an elegant perception, and a heart alive to 
all that is pure and beautiful. How natural that 
so sweet-scented and common a blossom should be 
selected as the image of Hope! for who could be- 
hold it without trusting that there were still better 
days in store?” 
*« The Snowdrop. 
As Hope, with bowed head, silent steod, 
And on her golden anchor leant, 
Watching below the angry flood, 
While Winter, ’mid the dreariment 
Half-buried in the drifted snow, 
Lay sleeping on the frozen ground, 
Not heeding how the wind did blow, 
Bitter and bleak on all around: 
She gazed on Spring, who at her feet 
Was looking on the snow and sleet. 
Spring sighed, and through the driving gale 
Her warm breath caught the falling snow, 
And from the flakes a flower as pale 
Did into spotless whiteness blow ; 
Hope smiling saw the blossom fall, 
And watched its root strike in the earth ; 
* 1 will that flower the Snowdrop call,’ 
Said Hope,‘ in memory of its birth; 
And through all ages it shall be 
In reverence held for love of me.’ 
* And ever from my hidden bowers,’ 
Said Spring, ‘ it first of all shall go, 
And be the herald of the flowers 
To warn away the sheeted snow; 
Its mission done, then by thy side 
All summer long it shall remain. 
While other flowers I scatter wide 
O’er every hill, and wood, and plain, 
This shall return, and ever be 
A sweet companion, Hope, for thee.’ 
Hope stooped and kissed her sister Spring, 
And said, ‘ For hours when thou art gone 
I'm left alone without a thing 
That I can fix my heart upon; 
*Twill cheer me many a lonely hour, 
And in the future I shall see 
Those who would sink raised by that flower: 
They'll look on it, then think of thee: 
And many a sadful heart shall sing, 
The Snowdrop bringeth Hope and Spring.’” 

We know not; but we cannot help thinking that 
every fresh heart will delight in these images. 
Our most common flowers are embalmed in such 
prose and verse. We havea hortus siccus in litera- 
ture, but as delicious as if living and adorning 
every rural nook of the smiling land. 





THE MESSRS. CHAMBERS OF EDINBURGH. 
Select Writings of Robert Chambers: Essays, fami- 
liar and humorous. Vol. 1. pp. 410. Edinburgh, 

Chambers ; London, Orr. 

Tue literary career of the Brothers Chambers is so 
honourable to them, has had so much influence on 
popular reading, and has been attended with such 
extraordinary success, that we trust a few remarks 
upon this publication may not be deemed amiss 
from our pen. Few wayfarers on the thorny path 
of literature, and especially of literature in a serial 
form, have deserved ‘to fare better; and very few 
indeed have fared so well. Sir Walter Scott, with 
all his genius; Mr. Charles Knight, with all his 
talent and irrepressible zeal, sustained by a power- 
ful combination; Mr. Loudon, with indefatigable 
industry, and a vast amount of useful knowledge; 
are examples that 
“ Tis not in mortals to command success,” 

however highly their merits may deserve the tri- 
umph. We allude, ofcourse, to such a degree of suc- 
cess as ought to crown such exertions, were all re- 
warded by equal fortunes, and without disparage- 
ment to our much esteemed Edinburgh friends. They 
have exercised their abilities judiciously ; they have 
fulfilled their functions prudently and honestly; they 
have performed their duties to the public not only 
irreproachably, but most beneficially, pandering to 
no false appetite, but mingling instruction with 
entertainment, and information with almost every 
species of ‘social improvement, till the limits of 
their enterprise have extended to a truly gigantic 
sphere. It is marvellous to imagine how much the 
writer who dissipates himself in constant periodical 
publication does actually produce. On an estimate 
it would seem as if his every breath had been a 
printed sentence; as if his mouth never opened 
but to deposit types, as the gifted fairy-favourite 
princess dropped diamonds [and by the way, there 
are types called both pearl and diamond]. The 
mauy years which Robert Chambers, in parti- 
cular, has devoted to literary production, have accu~ 
mulated a mass which, we believe, would astonish, 
were it all placed in a Ms. heap before his eyes, 
even himself. And when we reflect on the 
character of the whole,—how good it has been, 
how free from objection, how well calculated to 
attract and benefit the popular mind in the very 
humblest circles where the art of reading is 
taught, yet often addressing the highest and most 
cultivated,—we cannot but consider the writer to 
have been a marked benefactor to his country and 
kind. Ile has displayed great judgment in the 
choice of his many designs, and great talent in his 
original contributions to their far and wide accep- 
tation, as guides to the useful and pleasant pastimes 
tothe recreative. His nullum quod non ornavit tetigit 
is of a prodigious calibre; and Scotland has reason 
to be proud of his and his brother’s labours. The 
influence they have had, nationally, is incalculable; 
and the seed they have sown must bear an inesti- 
mable harvest for many a future year, and tens of 
thousands yet unborn. 

One of the circumstances in the career of these 
writers ought not to be passed over in silence. 
They have throughout been self-supported. They 
were never trammelled with other alliances. Whilst 
yet young and trying their first lowly efforts, they 
were content to struggle on unaided by ex:rinsic 
help. They, by industry end ability, made their 
position; and then they could, with better effect, 
gradually carry out their enlarged plans, and seek 
no assistance. As they rose, their views were €x- 
tended; till they took, indeed, a very universal pub- 
lishing survey and occupation of Great Britain. We 
will venture to surmise that if ever, at any. period, 
they had departed from this course, they would 
never have been what they are. 

It is with feelings of sincere pleasure that we 
take up the first volume of this collection, and seize 
the occasion, not merely to commend its varied 
contents, but to offer this tribute of applause to 
contemporaries so truly deserving. In productions 
almost as fertile as M. Alexandre Dumas we can 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








@iscover no tones of silly vanity, no diffusion of bad 
principles, no traces of ill nature. Their sympathies 
with the million are not mingled with poisons for 
‘the million; their addresses are paid to truth, uti- 
lity, or harmless entertainment, and not to irritate 
adangerous passions, nor feed like carrion vultures 
~on the sores they create, and the corruption their 
base appetites lead them to prefer to the fresh and 
sound in letters and the social system. To them 
pleasant fields and beauties have appeared more 
welcome than miry ways, and deformities detected 
on the right and the left as they passed along. 
Thus their vehicles have been convenient or hand- 
ome carriages, and not rind-carts with offal and 
offence. Must not the wise and good therefore 
rejoice in the prosperity which has attended their 
efforts ; feeling that they have been directed to im- 
prove and humanise the public mind? We believe 
that such is the unanimous opinion of the world— 
an opinion with which, upon the best of grounds, 
son very attentive examination, we most cordially 


wagree. 








CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 

Experiences of a Gaol-Chapluin; comprising Recol- 
lections of Ministerial Intercourse with Criminals 
of various Classes; with their Confessions. 3 vols. 

R. Bentley. 

Tuese highly wrought and fearful revelations 
thave appeared in a series in Bentley’s Miscellany, 
where they excited great interest. It is likely that 
they may now, in acollected form, provoke that 
smorbid reprehension which it seems ouglit to at- 
tend all writings that develop guilt and describe 
«rime. We are to live in the bliss of ignorance ; 
we are to know nothing of vice; we are to enjoy a 
wocial system as pure and untainted as Eden before 
the Serpent entered there. It is surprising that 
the account of that first example of deceit, lies, and 
treachery, has not been stigmatised as likely to 
lead to those vile characteristics, by tracing them 
Gn so lucid and graphic a manner. But the Gaol- 
Chaplain has had no apprehension of this sort. He 
has gone into the heart and the details of his dark 
~subjects ; and his narratives, like the Causes Célé- 
res and the Newgate Calendar, have consequently 
a powerful attraction for the human mind. There 
is no denying the fact, that there is in our nature 
a strong bias towards the painful and horrible. 
That which hurries the low and vulgar to witness 
‘punishments is the same with that feeling which 
‘thrills higher classes in seeing a tragedy or reading 
man agitating tale of woe and suffering. We like to 
be distressed sometimes. We like to have night 
as well as day, gloom as well as sunshine. Lesser 
evils and accidents commanly provoke laughter. 
There is something in selfism which reacts consola- 
torily, if not agreeably, on the disclosure of others’ 
‘wrongs or pangs. 

It would appear, at least, as if sentiments of this 
‘sort had animated the author of the preface to these 
volumes, for it is facetious and laughable, — not 
squite in harmony with the sad and sombre recitals 
an the body of the work. It is like a ludicrous 
prologue to a pathetic play: per se, it is smart; 
sand, where graver argument is alleged, much to 
the purpose. 

We do not, however, agree with the writer, who, 
‘quoting Archbishop Whately, ridicules transporta- 
‘tion as a clumsy method of merely removing the 
ariminals, to make New South Walesa very wicked 
country. This is not absolutely true in fact. The 
*eriminals are too rigidly restrained to render of- 
‘fence there either very easy or very pleasant to the 
‘perpetrator. But, besides, is not removal toa distant 
and thinly peopled continent preferable to being 
eft at home amid a denst® population, to spread 

infection throughout the mass, and corrupt and en- 
anger the entire frame of society? The question 
wf secondary punishments is a very difficult and 
complicated one. If the diseased are not cut off 
and separated from the flock, the flock will soon 
have the rot. What, then, is to be done? We 
agree with the writer,—do every thing possible in 





the way of prevention ; but all your doings will 
not prevent such a crop of crime as cannot be dis- 
posed of in prisons and penitentiaries. To our 
minds, the cheapest (in the end) and the most ef- 
fectual mode of disposing of the irreclaimable, is 
to banish them from the land they must continue 
to defile and injure. And in this, alsu, is involved 
the principle of prevention ; for it is no light dread 
to be sent far from every natural tie—coerced, and 
liable to severe inflictions, only to be landed on an 
unknown world, and subject to slavish labours and 
slavish penalties. Every alleviation of this al- 
ternative, we allow, ought to be earnestly culti- 
vated; reclamation in gaols, as far as it can be 
produced—not much, we fear; and, to the utmost 
extent to which they can be carried, the plans for 
rescuing children from training in unavoidable 
guilt, and for saving prisoners, on their discharge, 
from the absolute necessity of returning to their 
infamous courses. Much may, and we hope will 
be done in both these ways now before the public, 
and under the consideration of government. But 
do they little or do they much, they are both prac- 
ticable, and not liable to one single objection, even 
statistical and economical. 

But we are getting into a treatise upon a per- 
plexed and perplexing national topic, instead of 
telling our readers that these volumes tell tales of 
appalling calamity and awful import, such as rivet 
the attention, and, if rightly construed, are well 
calculated to improve the soul and regulate the 
conduct. Having been already so generally ac- 


ceasible in a popular magazine, we add no more. 








PELLEW’S LIFE OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 
[Second notice: conclusion.) 


In our previous remarks, it will be seen that Lord 
Sidmouth attributed much of Mr. Pitt’s alienation 
from him to the influence of Mr. Canning; and, 
indeed, it is insisted upon to the extent of abso- 
lutely controlling that strong-minded and stout- 
hearted minister. 

“ Painful as it 1s (says the writer) to dwell upon 
the failings of any great and eminent character, it 
would be bath improper and useless to withhold 
the fact, that the party to whom Mr. Addington 
more particylarly attributed the alienation of Mr. 
Pitt’s‘friendship and confidence from himself was 
Mr. Canning; and this being his conviction, it is 
not surprising that he should have resented with 
considerable warmth a line of conduct which had 
been productive of such painful results. Such, 
indeed, was the state of feeling which had now 
arisen between these two statesmen, that for se- 
veral years they declined to serve together in the 
same Cabinet; and in this position they remained 
until the summer of 1812, when an accidental 
meeting occurred between them, at which gene- 
rosity and mutual good feeling happily prevailed 
in putting an end to a difference so distressing 
both to themselves and to their friends. The cir- 
cumstances attending this reconciliation are so 
honourable to both parties that it is with much 
satisfaction they are now presented to the reader, 
as extracted from Miss Addington’s notes of her 
father’s conversations: ‘On the 21st of July, 1812, 
the Count d’Antraigues was murdered by his,own 
servant at his lodgings at Barnes in Surrey ; and 
as he had long been an object of political suspicion 
to the government, it became Lord Sidmouth’s 
duty as Secretary of State to detain his papers for 
inspection. A day was accordingly appointed, 
on which the young Count d’Antraigues was to 
attend at the Home Office to witness the opening 
of his father’s papers, and at his request, two 
friends of the deceased person, of high character 
and distinction, were also invited to be present. 
The parties thus selected were Mr. Vansittart and 
Mr. Canning. The latter, arriving early on the 
day appointed, instead of being conducted at once 
into the apartment assigned for the examination 
of the papers, was, by mistake of the office-keeper, 
ushered into the anteroom to Lord Sidmouth’s 





private apartment. On hearing this circumstance, 
his Lordship immediately desired Mr. Canning 
might be shewn in, and on his entrance offered 
him his hand. ‘ Accident,’ he said, ‘ has brought 
us together, and I gladly avail myself of the oppor. 
tunity to say, that it surely is not becoming us as 
gentlemen, not to mention our higher obligation as 
Christians, to be unable to meet in society without 
the recurrence of feelings distressing to ourselves 
and others. For his own part,’ he added, ‘ he was 
anxious to declare his readiness to meet Mr. Cap. 
ning on cordial terms, and that it only rested with 
him to remove all painful impression of the past!’ 
Mr. Canning changed colour, and with much emo. 
tion took Lord Sidmouth’s offered hand, saying, 
* My Lord, you have removed a great weight from 
my mind: 1 cannot express what I feel!’ To the 
above description of what passed on this occasion, 
as given by one of the parties, that of the other can 
now, fortunately, be added. It is contained in q 
letter, dated ‘ Felpham, February 4th, 1813,’ ad. 
dressed by Dr, Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ. 
church, to Lord Sidmouth, upon which the latter 
has endorsed the words, ‘ To be carefully preserved,’ 
After a few sentence8 on-a different subject, the 
letter proceeds as follows : 

“¢T had two calls from Canning, last year, when 
he was on a visit to Huskisson, who lives about 
eight miles from this place. He talked over many 
things with me, as he generally does, very confi- 
dentially ; but, generally, they are things which are 
past. I get histories, therefore, and I believe, too, 
in the main (as I judge from comparing them with 
what I hear through other channels), not unfaithful 
ones: nor does he spare himself, or refuse to be 
scolded, as he often is; but then, as I tell him, be- 
fore he gives me the opportunity of scolding, the 
mischief is already done. We had talked over a 
certain negotiation, and, of course, had said some- 
thing of many persons individually, when he ob- 
served to me, on the sudden, and with much emo- 
tion, ‘I must tell you something of Lord Sidmouth, 
though I know it will lead to a repetition of the 
scoldings I have often had.’ He then mentioned to 
me the whole of your Lordship’s behaviour to himat 
your own office : ‘the whole,’ he said, ‘was done with 
complete dignity, complete goodness of heart, and, 
he added too, ‘in the best possible augury’ (an odd 
expression, but I understand its meaning). ‘I 
never,’ he went on, ‘ was so thoroughly overcome— 
I do not’ know how I behaved, and scarcely what | 
said. Do not do it in form, but if ever you have 
an opportunity, I would wish Lord S. to know from 
you that I felt as I ought.’ I will not trouble your 
Lordship with a detail of the conversation which 
followed. You will easily judge what it was, if] 
say that it was a comment on some words of my 
own, of which he himself fairly reminded me, that 
‘he would one day feel how unworthily you had 
been treated.’ For myself, I own that I was glad 
to see that there was still before me the same man 
whom I had originally known: not, however, that! 
am at all sure that some nitrous cloud of pol:tics 
may not hurry him off, like Milton’s Satan, to very 
strange regions; but, at the moment J am speaking 
of, there were certainly the vere veces, and the 
eripilur persona, of Lucretius. I have often thought 
of saying all this to your Lordship; but I waited 
for the opportunity of doing it, as he said, without, 
form: * * ® and now, after all my wise coun- 
sels, 1 have done the think as formally and as 
abruptly as if I had contrived matters on purpose. 
Yet, any way, I have a pleasure in writing all this 
to your Lordship. I have always, through life, 
liked to be a tale-bearer, if my tale would serve to 
shew any thing of kindness, and generosity, and 
honour. * ® * [have the honour to be, with 
the most — respect, your Lordship’s most 
obliged and most obedient servant, 

‘Cyr. Jackson.’” 

This is a curious account, and no less curious 
letter. That there was, to use a common phrase, 
no love lost between Lord Sidmouth and Mr. Can- 
ning, is a notorious fact. Mr. C. thought litle 
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of his Lordship as a statesman, and his Lordship 
feared Mr. Canning, the sharpness of whose wit 
galled him sorely, and contributed to his downfall. 
When such is the case there can be no cordiality. 
But Lord S. was an amiable, and Mr. Canning 
one of the most nob'e generous-minded of men: 
and that they should have met on harmonious 
terms after an interval of years is very honourable 
heir memories. 

” er eae died, and Lord Sidmouth joined the 
whig ranks, and was one of All the Talents minis- 
try with Lord Grenville and Charles Fox, and in- 
troduced into the cabinet Lord Ellenborough as 
his ally. A glimpse of the formation of govern- 
ments may be caught from the following : 

“ On Friday, the 31st, his Lordship returned to 
Richmond Park, and wrote the following account 
of the negotiation to Mr. Bathurst: 

*«* Richmond Park, Jan. 31, 1806. 

«¢ My dear Charles,—I came here this evening, 
after having passed five days in town. The state 
of parties and of the country has, for a considera- 
tle time, been such as to convince me that if pro- 
perly called upon, and after satisfactory explana- 
tions, I could not be justified in refusing to form 
part of an administration upon a comprehensive 
basis. Hiley has, I believe, explained to you how 
and by whom the overture was made to me. Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Fox were nearly inundated by 
the pretensions which poured in from their re- 
spective connexions ; and I was, therefore, as 
moderate as I could be without unbecoming con- 
cession or sacrifice. It is a great point, on all 
accounts, to carry Lord Ellenborough into the 
cabinet. I have laid a strong claim for you, which 
was readily admitted, to a situation of adequate 
importance whenever.a vacancy may take place. 
For Hiley the joint paymastership is promised ; 
and Vansittart is to return to his former station at 
the Treasury (at his own request), if his Majesty 
will dispense with the punctilio arising from his 
rank as a privy counsellor, which I think very 
questionable. Lord Buckinghamshire is to be 
joint postmaster, and Bond, if he pleases, judge 
advocate. The political arrangements, with one 
exception (I mean that of the war department), 
appear to me to be very good. The seals were 
offered to Lord Ellenborough and Sir James Mans- 
field, and declined by both. You will be very 
glad to hear that the King continues well, and in 
calm spirits. There is an evident disposition to 
consult his wishes, and attend to his feelings: for 
this reason the present Horse Guards’ arrange- 
ments are not to be disturbed.’ ”’ 

In September 1806 Mr. Fox followed Mr. Pitt 
to the grave. His fascinating manners are warmly 
panegyrised ; and their effect, not only upon Lord 
Sidmouth, but on the King, described with much 

ect: 

° *** Richmond Park, Sept. 14th, 1896. 

“« My dear Hiley,—Poor Fox closed his career 
yesterday evening, and, I trust, is at peace. He 
suffered little, but was occasionally dejected; in 
general, however, he preserved his complacency, 
and smiled when any friend approached him, even 
when he could not converse: as late as Thursday, 
when he rallied considerably, he talked with Lord 
Holland and others very cheerfully; and, observ- 
ing a servant in the room, he spoke in French. 
Prayers were read to him every day; and he fre- 
quently clasped his hands together, and shewed 
strong signs of devotion. This is a soothing and 
gratifying circumstance. His last words were— 
*T pity you!’ looking at his wife: just before, he 
had said, ‘I die happy.’ Of his talents there can 
be but one opinion, His natural disposition de- 
served, I really believe, all that could be said in 
its favour. I never knew a man of more apparent 
Sincerity ; more free from rancour, or even severity ; 
and hardly any one so entirely devoid of affectation. 
His principles, unhappily, were not sufficiently 
fixed, and he was too easily led. The consequences 
of this event will be very embarrassing; with re- 
Spect to his office, nothing is yet settled. * * * 





William is a great comfort to me: he has a sweet | 
temper, and shews talents. He returns to West- | 
minster to-morrow; and, at his own earnest re- 
quest, begins his preparation to stand out as a 
King’s scholar. I hope he will succeed: at any 
rate, the attempt will produce application, and ex- 
cite emulation. Affectionately yours, Ss.’ 
“The above sentiments, so unusual for one 
statesman to entertain fur another to whom he 
had been so frequently opposed, were highly ho- 
nourable to the characters of both parties. Mr. 
Fox’s powers of attraction must. have been extra- 
ordinary indeed, to overcome, as they did, not only 
the feebler resistance of Lord Sidmouth’s political 
prepossessions, but also the more deeply rooted 
predispositions which were believed to prevail in 
the royal mind. Yet that such was the case is un- 
questionable. ‘ Little did I think,’ said his Ma- 
jesty to Lord Sidmouth, at the first interview with 
which he honoured him after the fatal event—* lit- 
tle did I think that I should ever live to regret 








Mr. Fox’s death.’ His Lordship used to remark, 
that ‘ Mr. Fox was always peculiarly respectful and 
conciliatory in his manner towards the King, and 
most anxious to avoid every question which did 
not harmonise with his Majesty’s conscientious 
feelings. In proof of this, he mentioned that Count 
Stahremberg said to Mr. Fox, when he first came 
into office, ‘ Have you no difficulty respecting the 
Roman Catholic question?’ To which he replied, 
‘None at all; I am determined not to annoy my 
Sovereign by bringing it forward.’ Lord Sidmouth 
justly considered Mr, Fox’s death a public misfor- 
tune.” 

His successors did not observe so much caution, 
but, as Sheridan said, “ not only knocked their 
heads against this wall, but built the wall on pur- 
pose to knock their heads against it;” and so dashed 
out their desperate brains. New men succeeded, 


and with very different views, a sample of which | 


we may quote; for Lord S. “in his later years used 
often to relate the following conversation which he 
held with Lord Grey on their meeting accidentally 
in the street, at the period when Lord Wellington 
occupied the lines at Torres Vedras:—‘ I am con- 
vinced,’ observed Lord Grey, ‘that in six weeks’ 
time there will not remain a single British coldier 
in the Peninsula except as a prisoner.’ ‘Though 
that should be the case,’ replied Lord Sidmouth, 
*T still should prefer it to our retiring from Por- 
tugal without making any further efforts.’ ‘ Then,’ 
rejoined Lord Grey, ‘ we cannot talk on the sub- 
ject.’”’ 

Having incidentally mentioned Mr. Sheridan 
and Mr. Hiley Addington, we will not close this 
volume without adding a little more to their names. 
The former quite charmed Lord S., and was always 
on the best footing with him. He flattered him: 

‘* Mr. Sheridan observed to the Minister one 
evening, after dining with him at Richmond Park, 
‘ My visits to you may possibly be misconstrued 
by my friends; but I hope you know, Mr. Adding- 
ton, that I have an unpurchaseable mind.’ * # 

“ There were (continues the author) two features 
in the recent session which Mr. Addinzton’s bio- 
grapher cannot but regard as subjects both of pub- 
lic and private interest—the warm support which 
Mr. Sheridan gave to the Minister in parliament, 
and the secession of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Sheridan’s 
assistance was spontaneous and disinterested ; he 
neither received, nor, as far as the author can a3- 
certain, expected any office or other return from 
Mr. Addington. His accession appears to have 
been occasioned solely by respect for the Minister, 
and approbation of his measures and conduct ; and 
from this period may be dated a cordial intimacy 
between the parties, not quite amounting perhaps 
to friendship, but far exceeding the bounds of 
common acquaintance, which survived all subse- 
quent political revolutions, and terminated only 
with Mr. Sheridan’s life. That gentleman used 
frequently, especially at a later period, to pay visits 
at Richmond Park, where the charms of his con- 
versation, and his ready acquiescence in the quiet 


and regular habits of the family, never failed toen- 
sure him a hearty welcome. The following anec- 
dote of Lord Sidmouth’s will tend further to ex- 
plain the footing on which his Lordship and Sheri- 
dan stood towards each other: ‘ There is no man,” 
said Sheridan to me, ‘ who has told me more pain 
ful truths than you have; and yet you will dome 
the justice to believe, that there is no one for 
whom I feel more respect and regard. I have too 
many irregularities in private life to reproach my- 
self with, but I may safely say, that my conscience 
is clear towards my country.’ Nor was this by 
any means a solitary instance of the successfak 
manner in which Mr. Addington’s bland, frank, 
and liberal disposition, when, by any accident 
brought intovcloser contact with his political oppo- 
nents, not merely softened their hostility, but con- 
verted their feelings of disapprobation into those 
of attachment and regard. ‘Thus, for instance, the 
celebrated Mr. Jekyll was an active, though ever a 
most honourable opponent, both of Mr. Pitt’s and 
Mr. Addington’s administrations; yet the author 
remembers with pleasure the long and delightful 
visits which that gentleman used to pay to Lord 
Sidmouth in the evening of their lives, their varied 
though equally attractive powers of conversation, 
and the entire accordance of their sentiments om 
almost every subject.” 

Mr. Hiley Addington in disposition much re= 
sembled his brother, with less of apparent state- 
liness and hauteur. He was a pleasing companion, 
and fond of literary and dramatic pursuits. We 
remember him well, after being relieved from the 
fatigues of office and burdens of state affairs, very 
deeply in love with Miss Stephens, the present 
Countess of Essex (as we daresay her ladyship- 
was told at the time, and may yet remember) ; and 
we are not quite sure that we are not in posses~- 
sion of the Right Hon. lover’s poetical effusions upom 
this interesting occasion. At any rate, we had the 
gratification of perusing them confidentially. 

The Third Volume carries the reader over the 
long space of time from 1809 to 1844, a period 
filled with most important events, and during @ 
considerable portion of which Lord Sidmouth was 
President of Council and Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. His proposed measure for 
licenses to dissenting preachers was one which cost 
him much trouble; but public business also com- 
prised a vast number of very difficult and trying 
questions, in all which he was called on to take @& 
prominent share. The King’s illness ; Hunt's 
Spafields, Manchester, and other dangerous riots; 
Thistlewood’s conspiracy ; the Queen’s trial, death 
and burial; the Catholic Relief bill; and a multi- 
tude of minor concerns, foreign and domestic, held 
him in laborious official duties till 1822, when he 
resigned the seals, though he retained his seat im 
the cabinet till 1824. The death of his first wife, 
his remarriage in 1823, and the loss of his second 
companion in 1842, the death also of one of his 
daughters, and other family concerns, only shew 
the chequered condition of human life to high and 
low. But towards the close of his long career, the 
fall of early friends around him becomes quite 
startling. Thick as the leaves in Valombrosa, 
every month sees them drop; the scene is, as it 
were, on the last arch of the bridge of Mirza. And 
last the worthy old lord was gathered to the grave: 
He died calmly on the 15th of February, 1844, and 
was buried in Mortlake Church, 

His charact-r is summed up with kindly justice 
by his attached biographer; and if the world may 
not go all the way with his estimate, we are per- 
suaded that posterity will ever esteem Lord Sid- 
mouth to have been eminently amiable and vir- 
tuous, honest and patriozic in his country’s cause, 
and of high political integrity in every respect: 
That he was not the greatest of statesmen, need 
not be argued; but he lived in awful and troubled 
times, which might well have staggered more ex- 
alted powers; and that he weathered the storm with 
so little scathe is no mean proof of prudence an& 





ability. 
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With this summary we should conclude, but that 
a subject purely literary, and of much interest to 
the literary world and to us, is brought upon the 
carpet in this volume, and has-such new light 
thrown upon it, that we must beg our readers to 
turn to our division of ‘* Literary and Learned” 
for its illustration in our next Gazette. 





JAMES’S CASTLE OF EHRENSTEIN. 
[Second notice: conclusion.]} 


In adding our brief, deferred, conclusion to this 
Feview, a touch of the romantic may be safely 
copied as a specimen differing in spirit from our 
preceding selections : 

“The young man paused and listened, appa- 
rently fearful that his proceedings might be no- 
ticed ; but then, as all was silent till a loud peal of 
thunder again shook the ear of night, he opened 
the door once more, carefully shading the lamp 
with his cloak. Then, closing the door gently be- 
hind him, he turned a large key that was in the 
lock, seemingly to ensure that he should not be 
followed. He was now in a vast old hall, which 
seemed to have been long unused, for there were 
manifold green stains upon the stone pavement, no 
customary rushes strewed the floor, no benches 
stood at the sides, and the table, at which many a 
merry meal had passed, was no longer to be seen. 
A number of torn and dusty banners and pennons, 
on the lances which had borne them to the field, 
waved overhead, as the wind, which found its way 
through many a broken lozenge in the casements, 
played amongst these shreds of departed glories. 
A whispering sound came from them likewise, and 
to an imaginative mind like that of the youth who 
walked on beneath them, some of the rustling ban- 
ners seemed to ask, ‘ Whither, whither?’ and others 
to answer, ‘ To dust, to dust.’” * * * 

“His path (through the serfs’ burial-place and 
the cemetery of the castle) soon became encum- 
bered, and first he stumbled over a slimy skull, 
then trod upon some bones that cranched under 
his feet, while strange whisperings seemed to spread 


around hin, till, with no light joy, he saw the far-_ 


ther wall of the vault, with an open arch leading 
out into some place beyond. When he had passed 
it, however, the scene was no less sad and gloomy ; 
for he seemed now in a vast building like a chapel, 
where, ranged on either hand, were sepulchral 
monuments covered with dust, and between them 
long piles of mouldering coffins, with overhead a 
banner here and there, gauntlets, and swords, and 
tattered surcoats, the hues of which could scarcely 
be distinguished through the deep stains and mil- 
dew that covered them. Here frowned the figure 
of a warrior in black marble, there lay another 
hewn in plain stone; here stood a pile of coffins, 
with the velvet which once covered them, and the 

id with which they were fringed, all mouldering 
in shreds, and offering a stern comment on the 

ossest of human vanities, that tries to deck the 
grave with splendour, and serves up the banquet 
of the worm in tinsel. When he had half passed 
along the solemn avenue, he thought he heard a 
sound behind, and turned to look; but there was 
nothing near except three small coffins, and the 
marble effigy of a lady kneeling in the attitude of 

yer. When he turned round again, a sudden 
Fight, blue and pale, like that of the unconfirmed 
dawn, shone through the long arcades, wavered 
and flickered round, as if moving from place to 
place, though whence it proceeded he could not 
see: but as he strode on, it served to shew him a 
snake, that darted from under the crumbling 
base of one of the monuments, and glided on along 
the path before him, as if guiding him on his 
way.” 

A contrast: “‘ There is a chance given to every 
man in life, his be the fault if he do not seize it.’ 
*The distance is too far, father,’ answered the 

ung man. ‘I have often, when I was a boy, stood 
and looked at the sun rising through the clouds, 
and when a bright, broad ray has travelled forth 





like a pall laid for some emperor's tread, stretch- 
ing from the golden canopy hung over the ascend- 
ing monarch of the day, and reaching well nigh to 
my feet, I have almost thought that I could tread 
upon it, and wend my way to heaven. But such 
fancies have passed now, father; such suns no 
longer shine for me; and in the broad, harsh 
noonday of manhood, I dream such dreams no 


_| more,’ ” 


We wil! add another contrast, in the sportive hu- 
mour of the heroine’s devoted attendant, Bertha— 
alowly Beatrice. ‘ Well, well (she says), men are 
strange creatures. I wonder women are such fools 
as to make themselves their slaves; I'll never 
marry—not I; for I never yet saw the man that 
was not as soft as a dormouse while he was court- 
ing, and as hard as a hyena when he was married. 
But there comes old Sickendorf riding up through 
the wood; I must away, for he’s the greatest old 
tell-tale in the world, with the gossiping tongue of 
a grandmother, the spite of a monkey, and the 
heart of a wolf.’ ‘Stay, stay, Bertha,’ cried the 
young gentleman; ‘if we are to seem lovers, you 
know, it is as well that the old man should see us; 
and if he catches sight of you walking here with 
me, without perceiving who it is distinctly, he may 
fancy it is Adelaide, and make mischief there.’ 
‘ Ah, you treacherous boy!’ cried the gay girl, ‘ that 
is a true specimen ofall nen. To shield yourself 
and your love of the hour, you would have all the 
risk and the blame fall upon me, though Heaven 
knows I am hazarding enough to serve you. The 
more faith and truth we poor things have, the more 
ready are you to sacrifice us. It seems quite na- 
tural and right, does it not, that I should, just as 
an honour and a pleasure, fall into blame with my 
lord, and seem your light-cf-love, to blind him to 
your mad passion for his daughter?’ ‘ But you 
yourself proposed, I should make the people think 
that you, Bertha, are the object I am seeking,’ re- 
plied Ferdinand ; ‘and now, when I propose to fol- 
low that very plan, you accuse me of ingratitude, 
wavering to and fro like an aspen-leaf.’ ‘Am I 
not a woman?’ cried Bertha, laughing; ‘have I 
not aright to waver? If you areto make love to 


me, I tell you, I will change fifty times a day: when 


I pout, you shall call my lips budding roses; when 
I smile, you shalkcall my brow heaven; when I 
cry, you shall say\my eyes are like the April sky. 
Now, I am not in the humour for being made 
love to, so | have more than a mind to run away 
and leave you as a morsel for old Sickendorf’s 
grinders—at least, those he has left.’ ‘ Nay, nay, 
dear Bertha,’ cried Ferdinand, pressing to her side 
as he saw the horsemen coming near, ‘if not for 
mine, for your sweet mistress’s sake, play out the 
part you have undertaken.’ ‘The mystery must 
not be a long one, then, Master Ferdinand,’ an- 
swered Bertha; ‘and, for modesty, keep a little 
farther off; for although I do not very much mind 
that people should say I listened to a love-story— 
there being no great harm in that—I would rather 
they did not think it too warm a one, for women 
have a character to lose, though men have none 
worth keeping.’ ” 

Some remarks on dreams offer us another op- 
portunity for illustration. “ Mine (says the Count, 
after a visitation like that of Richard IIT. in the 
tent before the battle of Bosworth)—mine have 
been wild and whirling things; and, ’tis no mat- 
ter—and yet these undigested thoughts,’ he con- 
tinued, after a short pause, ‘these fanciful no- 
things of the dreaming brain, trouble us as much 
at the time as fierce realities—nay, perhaps more. 
I have suffered more bitterly, at times, in some 
dark vision of the night — yes, even in my cor- 
poreal frame, than even choking death itself could 
inflict. I cannot but think that there is a land 
to which the spirits of the sleeping travel for a 
time, and undergo a strange and wayward fate, till 
they are called back again. I’ve often fancied 
there must be such a place—a kingdom of dreams, 
as it were, to which all the strange actions and 
thoughts of the world are sent as soon as done, 





as a sort of commodity or merchandise ; and there 
are mingled up by some fantastic power with the 
productions of the land itself. There go the 
images of the dead, the voices that are lost upon 
the earth, the passionate loves and follies of our 
youth, the thirsty ambition of our manhood, the 
crimes and the temptations of all years, even the 
very thoughts of infancy; and there we find them 
all, when the spirit is summoned from the slum- 
bering body to visit that strange country. Else, 
how is it that, when we lie with darkness all 
around us, no sight, no sound, no scent, to wake 
up memory, things long forgotten, faces that no 
effort of the waking mind could call before the eye 
of fancy, voices that have long ceased to ring in 
the deafened ear of forgetfulness, come upon us, all 
strong and vivid as reality; ay, even the feelings 
also no longer suited to our state of being, totally 
dissonant to the condition of our corporeal frame, 
or to our mental age,—such as the joys and pas- 
times of our early boyhood, and the prattled plea. 
sures of our baby days ?—Yet there they all are— 
bright as if in life, though strangely mixed with 
other wilder things, and cast into mad impossible 
array. Last night it seemed as if every action of 
my life, charmed by some frantic Orpheus, danced 
around me in wild and grotesque forms, never 
pausing till I had leisure to taste one joy, or 
power to resist one pang.” 

Here also we offer a brief example of the poetry 
interspersed : 

“ The Jester’s Advice to Ladies. 


Flaunt not your beauty in the common eye, 
Lest, like hedge flowers, it be not though worth plucking; 
Trust to no young man’s tender word or sigh, 
For even pigs are gentle when they ’re sucking. 


Judge of your lover by his deeds to ethers, 

For to yourself he ’s ever a deceiver: 

Mark, girls, your fathers’ conduct to your mothers, 

And each be, if she can be, a believer.” 

The jester’s remarks are throughout pithy, biting, 
and pertinent.—‘ ‘I thought (says Ferdinand, 
waking from a good sleep)—I thought that I had 
just closed my eyes.’ ‘ Yes, that is the blessing of 
youth,’ said the jester; ‘he thinks not, either 
sleeping or waking. He dreams while he is wak- 
ing, and forgets while he is sleeping; and therein 
has he the two best gifts that man can covet—to 
dream and to forget.’ ’” 

To these quotations, however insufficient to do 
justice to the Caséle of Ehrenstein, we shall only 
add, that the numerous characters are distinctly 
and forcibly drawn, and the graphic winding up 
worthy of the plot and action. 

Mr. James’s style in working out his designs by 
stroke after stroke, till the details seem to render 
invention reality, appears to great advantage in 
this varied medieval mosaic; perhaps we too cer- 
tainly anticipate what the result must be, but 
nevertheless, the fearful interest is so happily sus- 
tained, that we often doubt and tremble. We say 
no more. In our opinion, this will be one. of the 
writer’s most popular productions. 





THE STUART PAPERS. 


[Second notice: conclusion.] 


We hardly can guess, after the declared purposes 
of this publication (vide last Gazette), what portions 
of the Stuart Papers will be permitted to see the 
light. Some of them we know are objectionable 
to publicity, on the score of matter unfit for general 
perusal; and others will probably be withheld, at 
least for a time, on account of their compromising 
the ancestors of noble families who played fast and 
loose a century ago. The present volume of cor- 
op osege does not elicit much in that way; but 
still there is enough to shew how the grandfathers 
and great grandfathers ofliving individuals of high 
estate were engaged in the either side intrigues. 
Atterbury’s death was sudden; and the violent 
struggle to get hold of his papers for preservation, 
and more for destruction, affords a curious view of 
the anxieties of parties implicated in these trans- 
actions. The result was their dispersal in several 
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directions, some to the Scots College, some to 
other keeping, and some to the flames.* 

James’s marriage is another topic of much in- 
terest. It is stated that “ as early as 1715, James 
had entertained thoughts of proposing for the hand 
of a daughter of the Regent Duke of Orleans, al- 
though he had doubts whether ‘ such an alliance 
would be acceptable to the fantastical Lady Mary 
[England].’ In 1716 he sent O’Rourke to make 
overtures to the Elector Palatine for the hand of a 
Princess of that family. * * * This negotia- 
tion failed; for on the 8th of September, 1716, the 
Elector Palatine writes to O’Rourke declining the 
match, on the ground that he was ‘ obligé d’avoir 
tout le regard an Gouvernement présent d’ Abeville 
[Angleterre] ;’ and then appeals to O’Rourke’s 
own knowledge concerning ‘ Ja situation des Etats 
et Domaines de Constantin [I’Electeur] et avec 
quelle facilité il y pourroit étre inquiété de la part 
@’ Humbert [Hanovre].’ In the following year he 
made a proposal to the Duke of Modena for the 
hand of his eldest daughter; and thinking the 
Duke tardy in giving his consent, he wrote on the 
12th of June, urging him to come to a decision. 
‘ Mon bonheur,’ says James, ‘ mon cher Oncle est 
entre vos mains, aussi bien que celuy de tous mes 
sujets, et la religion méme n’est pas peu intéressée 
dans votre détermination: . - faites le donc 
au platot, faites voir que vos sentimens répondent 
a votre naissance, et par une résolution digne de 
yous, rendez moy heureux en vous montrant vray- 
ment grand, et au dessus de tout ce qui empéche 
souvent les autres Princes a soutenir la justice et 
la religion.’ This application also failed, and very 
much, it would seem, to his regret; for he ob- 
serves, in a letter to Dillon, ‘ would to God Mas- 
ters’ [Duke of Modena] affair had succeeded, but 
alas there is no more thoughts to be had of that.’ 
He was not more successful in his negotiations for 
this purpose with the Czar, the King of Sweden, 
or the Landgrave of Hesse, to all of whom, as ap- 
pears from his letters, he sent proposals. Nor 
does he seem to have shewn any aversion to unite 
himself to a Protestant. Princess, and was at one 
time ready to prefer Miss Hornby [the Princess of 
Hesse] to all others, as most agreeable to his 
friends and Henry [England]; on whose account 
indeed ‘ he was willing to enter into any marriage 
than none at all.’ At last, after a negotiation of 
more than a year’s duration, he was married by 
= to the Princess Clementina Sobieski, in May 
1719.” 

Negotiations of a political character for the aid 
of Russia and Sweden were active throughout the 
same period, and failed little of being successful. 
Walpole’s accession to the ministry appears to have 
been fatal to the Jacobite affairs and hopes. 

To Col. Churchill’s mission to Paris is traced 
the treachery of Mar, and the consequent trial of 
the Bishop of Rochester, in a manner which leaves 
hardly a doubt of the fact: it is a painful episode 
in the history of falsehood and treason. The 
mission of the Duke of Wharton to Vienna in 
1725 affords another example of the complicity 
which beset these affairs; and to illustrate which 
we may quote a part of the explanations of Mr. 

lover. 

“It seems (he observes), from the tenor of 
several portions of the correspondence, that the 
gentleman here alluded to was James Hamilton, 
who met the Duke on his arrival at Rotterdam, 
which took place about the Ist of July. On the 
4th, the Duke wrote to the Chevalier, announc- 
ing his arrival in Holland, and on the 13th he 
forwarded another letter to James from Frankfort, 
in which he informs him, that he had ‘settled a 
correspondence with your Majesty’s friends; and 
my letters are to be sent to Dr. Paterson at Rot- 
terdam, who transmits them to James Hamilton.’ 
It was certainly James’s wish that the Duke, before 
he proceeded to Vienna, should go to Paris and 
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receive instructions from Atterbury. But notwith- 
standing the hopes which the Bishop was led to 
entertain of such an interview, and the earnestness 
with which he himself desired it, it is put beyond 
doubt by the Duke’s own avowal, that he did not 
contemplate such a journey at this juncture, for 
the strong and urgent reasons which he gives in 
his two letters to James, dated respectively July 
4and 13. The first of these he wrote from Rot- 
terdam, a day or two after his landing, and in re- 
ference to this point he says: ‘ I must with great 
humility beg leave to represent to your Majesty 
the great difficultys under which I Jabour as to my 
going to Paris at present. It is certain that no- 
thing should hinder me from waiting on the Bishop 
of Rochester, were your Majesty’s commands to 
me positive. I begg that you will believe me at- 
tach’d to no person but to yourself. Your Majesty 
in this case onely suggests it as your own opinion 
that it would be of consequence if I did. Upon 
which I beg leave with the greatest submission to 
represent that it will be¢mpossible for me to take 
that step, but it must be known; for the spys of 
the court are all paid to give that kind of intelli- 
gence; and how far it may be for your Majesty’s 
interest that such an interview should be known 
to the English Ministry, before I had been at the 
Court of Vienna, [ leave your Majesty to judge. 
I conceive it would be of apparent iil consequence ; 
might allarm the enemy; and prove ev’n an ob- 
stacle to the other part of my negotiations. There 
is one reason more which I hope will have some 
weight with your Majesty, which is, that L. Leah 
{Lord Orrery] and the rest of those I before men- 
tioned, never have entrusted me with any corres- 
pondence between them and the Bishop of Roches- 
ter, so that I should not be at liberty to make use of 
their names to him without betraying of private 
confidence ; and should I avoid telling the Bishop 
of Rochester every thing of the English affairs 
and the names of every person concern’d in your 
Majesty’s busyness on that side the water, it would 
create a fatal jealousy between the Bishop and 
those others whom I have before mentioned. I 
hope and beg that for these reasons, I may be 
excus’d at this juncture, going to Paris; but if 
your Majesty should think it necessary, and lay 
your commands upon me to that effect, nothing 
shall hinder me from obeying of them punctually 
and honestly. For fear I should be wanting in 
any thing that may conduce to your Majesty’s ser- 
vice, I have by this post wrote to the Bishop of 
Rochester and desired his instructions to be sent 
to me at Vienna, and a cypher for our future cor- 
respondence, which packet must be arrived there 
before I possibly can.’ A few days afterwards, he 
forwarded from Frankfort his next letter, dated 
July 13, in which he again touches upon his jour- 
ney to Paris, and gives some other reasons for 
avoiding an interview then with Atterbury. ‘Iam 
under,’ he observes, ‘ the greatest uneasyness lest 
I should have incurr’d your Majesty’s displeasure 
in my not going to Paris; but [ can assure your 
Majesty that there are many reasons, not of my 
own, which prevented my taking of that step. 
For my part I freely own, I thought it right, but 
[ fear, from what [ know, and from what fell from 
Mr. Zenks [James Hamilton] in a discourse on 
that subject, that had I waited on the Bishop of 
Rochester, it would have made such a breach be- 
tween some persons in England, which, for ought 
I know, might have ended in their breaking off 
their correspondence with me. I could not write 
to your Majesty so freely upon this affair from 
Rotterdam, for a reason which you will easily sug- 
gest, but was forct to give your Majesty the sence 
of others; not my own. I hope your Majesty will 
not mention to any person whatsoever this manner 
in which I have open’d my conduct in that affair ; 
but I thought it my duty to explain myself thus 
far, being attacht to no person or party, but your 
Majesty and the cause.’ ” 

We close with the remarks on the separation 
between James and his Queen. “ No event (says 





the editor) in James’s life (and Lockhart calls it 
‘ perhaps the most critical step of it’) has called 
forth more animadversion, or indeed vituperation, 
than this untoward affair. But it must not be for- 
gotten that this was done, solely, by the faction that 
contrived and fostered it, and by those whom it 
could mislead. The real friends of the Chevalier, 
and those who knew the real facts of the case, while 
they all, indeed, seriously lamented the circum- 
stance as tending materially to damage his inter- 
ests, readily acquitted him of the calumnies that 
had been so industriously circulated concerning his 
brutal conduct and unbridled licentiousness: yet 
so firm a hold have these scandalous fabrications 
taken upon the minds of men, that we find them 
commonly accepted as acknowledged truths, or 
stated as undisputed facts of grave history. There 
is every reason to believe that the whole affair ori- 
ginated in Mar’s hatred of Hay, engendered by his 
own schemes being detected and baffled, and him- 
self laid open to the scorn of all parties. It was 
(as may have been seen in the notes to this volume) 
Mar’s avowed object for some considerable time 
before he himself was dismissed, to obtain Hay’s 
removal from about the person of the Chevalier; 
but in this he had hitherto signally failed. How- 
ever, the appointment of governor to James’s son 
being now given to a Protestant, and one whom 
he also hated, and had succeeded in removing, for- 
merly, from the Pretender’s Court, seemed to offer 
a favourable opportunity to enlist Clementina’s re- 
ligious prejudices on his side. In this he was ably 
seconded by the old and inveterate intriguer, Car- 
dinal Alberoni, and, we may be sure, by every Pa- 
pist, from the Bishop of Rome himself to the most 
insignificant Romanist in James’s household. The 
Chevalier’s own letters will present the most fitting 
opportunities for the elucidation of this particular 
period of his domestic history, and little more need, 
therefore, be said of it here, than to observe, that 
James displayed, throughout the whole of this pain- 
ful transaction, a kindliness of feeling and a desire 
of forgetting the strange conduct of Clementina 
that does him infinite honour ;—at the same time 
that he exhibited a firmness of purpose, the more 
extraordinary, perhaps, as it was generally sup- 
posed to be a qualification not the most predomi- 
nant in his character.” 








Dodd's Parliamentary Companion for 1847. 
Whittakers. 
Tue fifteenth year of this useful reference is marked 
with the usual accuracy of information to the latest 
period, and also by some improvements. Among 
these, we may note the ministerial and political 
changes, as well as those which Time has made in 
the componency of the Government and Legislature. 
All these are carefully registered by Mr. Dodd, 
whose little book is thereby rendered as complete 
as such a production can be for the intelligence 
the busy world has occasion to seek for every day. 


Vacher’s Parliamentary Companion, being pub- 
lished monthly, is of a slighter texture, but con- 
tains correct lists of the two Houses, addresses, and 
other information, useful for- parties engaged in 
Parliamentary business. Plans of the labyrinthine 
offices, committee-rooms, &c. connected therewith, 
are prefixed, and teach how to thread the mazy 
way to these multiplied resorts. 


Truth and Falsehood ; a Romance. By Eliz. Thorn- 
ton, authoress of “‘ The Marchioness,” “ Lady 
Alice,” &c. 3 vols. London, Chapman and 
Hall ; Edinburgh, Tait. 

THERE are two stories in this publication. The 

first a romance, the head-quarters of which are le~ 

cated in Germany, but the action ranges over half 

Europe. The period is of the Emperor Charles 

V., and the moral is evolved from the dreadful 

condition of a widowed German lady of high rank, 

who commits the falsehood of denying her mar- 
riage to an Italian adventurer of most malignant 
character. The plot, eliciting a series or succes- 
sion of plots, is vivid and interesting; and many 
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of the scenes painted with considerable force. The 
second tale is a sort of Robinson Crusoe history, in 
which females are engaged. The whole sufficiently 
well done to deserve popular favour. 


Memorial to Joseph J. Gurney. By Bernard Bar- 
ton. Pp. 23. London, C. Gilpin. 

, APoeric tribute to the memory of a good man, 
the brother of Elizabeth Fry, which does honour 
to the feelings and the muse of Bernard Barton. 
Finely was it written by an elder poet, 


‘* Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in the dust ;” 


here such actions are dwelt upon, and tenderly and 
ene Hearken to some snatches of the 
ay: 
*‘ Thine was, in truth, no easy path to tread; 
E , affl all that worldlings deem 
The end of life—full many a snare had spread, 
And might have lull’d thee in a fatal dream 
Hadst thou not known things are not what they seem; 
And like a bird deliver’d from each snare, 
mn shewn by holy Truth’s unerring beam, 
There was a heavenly crown to win and wear, 
With which no earthly gaud one moment could compare. 
* a a ' e * 
But in thy warfare thou hadst often need 
~To blend with it sound judgment and true love; 
Thou hadst to advocate a simple creed, 
Taught, as we hold, by Wisdom from above: 
* Wise as the serpent, guileless as the dove,’ 
Might well thy motto and thy watchword be ; 
For thou hadst much of error to disprove, 
d many a mind from prejudice to free, 
Ere some thy aim could guess, or thy true mission sce! 
* 7 ” a * e 





But not by sect or shore was limited 
A love so boundless, and so vast as thine ; 
lowing from Christ, its copious fountain-head, 
It lived: along the far extended line 
Which links all human-kind, and could combine 
All people and all lands in its embrace ; 
Earth was to thee one universal shrine, 
For Gospel-love to consecrate, through grace, 
By making human hearts Jehovah’s dwelling-place. 
There was a breadth, a largeness in thy soul, 
A fulness, richness, amplitude of heart, 
Which no sectarian limits could control, 
To set thee from thy fellow-men apart : 
It comprehended Traffie’s busy mart, 
The peasant’s lowly cot, the noble’s hall; 
Love unto God and man thy only chart ; 
Poor, rich, learn’d, ignorant, the great, the small, 
Thy sympathies could share, for God had made them all! 
The kidnapp’d slave, the prisoner in his cell, 
The sceptred monarch in his regal dome, 
The giddy trifler bound by Fashion’s spell, 
~The hardy sailor breasting ocean’s foam ; 
All in that heart of thine could find a home, 
Whence humble prayer up-rose for all and each ; 
Yet though thy love thus far and wide could roam, 
It flowed no less to want within its reach, 
‘But there outpour'd its balm in thought, and act, and 
speech!’ 


These few stanzas will illustrate the earnestness 
and beauty of the theme. To the Society of Friends 
we cannot but think it will be most acceptable, 
though we have left its doctrinal points untouched, 
and contented ourselves with the slight reference 
to personal virtues. 


The Year- Book of Facts in Science and Art. Pp. 288. 
D. Bogue. 

A portrait of Le Verrier cf planetary fame is 
judiciously prefixed to this little volume, which, as 
usual, has collected together notices of all the dis- 
coveries, inventions, and movements, of the past 
year, in reference to the sciences and arts. Many 
of these are of much importance, and the advance 
very interesting; and we rejoice to see that the 
- Literary Gazette has furnished a full share of the 
intelligence. 


History of the Reformation in Germany. By Leo- 
old Ranke. Translated by Sarah Austin. Vol. 
II. 8vo, pp. 663. Longmans. 
THE universally acknowledged value of this ela- 
borate work renders critical remark superfluous. 
Here the Reformation of Luther has grown into 
strength, and holds on its triumphant way through 
dangers and persecutions, An able preface by 
the accomplished translator briefly points out the 
course of this wonderful and most momentous 
movement. 3 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MEETING OF THE BIRDS: 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


S1r,—Not observing any reporter of yours present? 
owing, perhaps, to the almost universal ignorance 
of our language, and only an ill-looking individual 
at a distance with a gun in his hand, which could 
not be expected to promote the objects of the as- 
semblage, I take the liberty of sending you an ac- 
count of the meeting held at Moulsey Hurst, on 
Sunday, the 14th of February instant. 

John Bull Finch, Esquire, in the chair. 

The Literary Gazette No. 1569 being laid before 
the meeting, consisting of a large assemblage 
of Small Birds, and the article relating to St. 
Valentine’s Day having been read, 

The Hon. Capt. Robin Cock Robin hopped up 
and addressed the President. He began by ob- 
serving that it seemed to him to be a cruel mockery 
to talk of birds pairing in weather so severe as that 
which afflicted the country at present. He was 
almost inclined to believe that the insult was 
offered with malice prepense by the publication in 
question ; seeing that on the very same page with 
this mockery of their feelings (hear, hear), there 
appeared an eulogium upon singers, most of them 
foreign, who were engaged for the rival opera 
houses, and farther on, a song addressed to Famine, 
and certainly a very affecting poem called “ The 
Lost.” . Lost indeed, exclaimed the gallant Captain, 
and famished, with the snow covering the land to 
the depth of half a human foot, it was truly a piece 
of bitter satire to talk of their pairing, when it was 
evident that the utmost difficulty must attend their 
endeavours to pick up their crumbs and live. 
(Hear, hear, from Miss Jenny Wren), Alas, he 
continued, when we are starving it is worse than 
folly to talk of pairing. The foreign warblers al- 
luded to might fend well enough with their pro- 
digious salaries, but what was to become of the 
native songsters and native song? Pinched in belly, 
and ruffled in plumage, unknowing where the next 
morsel was to come from, and hardly sheltered 
from the piercing winds, it was not likely that they 
should feel much inclination to pair. But if such 
madness, even thaugh recommended by a respectable 
Saint, like St. Valentine, were to enter into their 
desires, he should like the editor of the Literary 
Gazette to inform them how they were to build 
their nests? (hear). Where were they to find the 
materials ? even twigs were scarce; and as for hair, 
feathers, moss, and other materials for a sufficiently 
warm lining, they, if they existed at all, were frozen 
fast and deep under the snow. Could any of them 
endure, under such circumstances, to see the hen of 
their love and choice lay her eggs in the cold 
world? Could even the Snow Bunting or the 
arctic Kittiwack bear to think of such a state of 
things? No! Better were it for them never to 
pair at all, than pair into such want and misery; 
and he concluded by moving the first resolution,— 
“ That pairing be discontinued !” 

C. Sky Lark, Esq., in seconding the motion, 
whilst he acknowledged the suffering condition of 
the earth, looked above and towards Heaven for an 
alleviation of their distress. Much as he was de- 
voted to a Lark, he felt that this was not the time 
to gratify his inclinations. It was therefore with 
deep sorrow, though not without hope, that he 
seconded the resolution proposed for adoption by 
the gallant Captain. When that brave Bird was 
discouraged, well might others, less valorous, de- 
spair. 

Mr. Jim Crow also supported the resolution. 
Historians told them of the Diet of Worms as of a 
period when much of evil was produced; but for his 
part, he would like to see that Diet revived. No 
one could accuse him of being sluggish where food 
was concerned ; and yet so impenetrably hard was 
their condition at this hour, that he had been em- 
ployed nearly all the morning in a vain attempt to 


worm out one individual, without breakage and 
loss, from a clod of the frozen soil. So situated, 
how could he think of pairing? 

Mrs. Maggot Pie congratulated the last speaker 
on becoming acquainted apparently with the worm 
that never dies (a laugh), and trusted it would 
have a beneficial effect upon his future conduct, 
In that case, if there were no pairing, there would, 
at any rate (though a contradiction in terms), be a 
good deal of re-pairing (a laugh). j 

Mr. Jim Crow, jumping about, asked in a 
hoarse and angry tone, almost choked with emo- 
tion, whether the honourable Pyot meant to be per. 
sonal ? 4 

Mrs. Maggot Pie replied in the negative, but did 
not approve of being interrupted by any Croaker, 
Being all black, he could see nothing but black. 
ness in every thing around; whilst she, in the 
course of nature, could espy white and bright spots 
at no great distance to cheer the murky fore. 
bodings of the dark prophet of ill. é 

Mr. Black Bird rose to order. Was it just or 
proper that birds of colour should be calumniated 
and abused like negro-slaves in America? He for 
one— ' 

Mr. Jack Daw appealed to the chair to protec: 
the meeting from this disorderly discussion. Le: 
him lay his claw upon his breast, and with the 
firmness of rouge put an end to this noir dispute 
(laughter, and cries of hear, hear). 

Timotheus Thrush, Esq. rose to propose an 
amendment to the original resolution. Being out 
of voice, he would not trouble them with a long 
rigmarole, but though, like every bird who heard 
him, sensible of the extreme difficulty of providing 
for their bills, content himself with moving, ‘“ That 
the word ‘ discontinued’ after the words ‘ pairing 
be’ be omitted; and in lieu thereof, the words 
‘ postponed for a season’ be inserted.” 

Mr. Chaff Finch seconded the amendment; 
which was also supported by the Rev. Dr. Owl, 
who sagaciously remarked, there was nothing to 
hinder a thaw from taking place that very night;* 
Thomas Tit, Esq., Messrs. Sparrow, Whitethroat, 
Yellow Hammer, Woodpecker, and others; and 
being put by the President, was carried almost 
without dissent. ‘ 

Mr. Common- Sergeant Goose happening to 
come up at the time, though out of the category, 
was induced as Lord of the Manor to take the 
chair; and thanks were unanimously voted to the 
gallant Captain, who had so ably aud impartially 
conducted the important business of the Saint Va- 
lentine’s Day. Green Linnet, Secretary. 


NURSERY TALES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gaxzetle. 


In referring to page 127 in the Nursery Tales, it 
reminds me of a curious poem about sixty years 
since, the ** Bartholomew Fair,’’ where one of the 
showmen gave the following words : 
“Old Joan my wife and Sims the taylor, 

And merry little Ben the sailor: 

The Court of France I have within, 

The — sight that’s ever seen : 

Besides, 1 have got—don’t let it affright ye— 

I have got the devil to delight ye; 

He’s quite tame and very civil, 

A merry, jocund, sprightly devil! 

Pray walk in and see the show, 

I'll pleasé ye all before ye go!” 

Thie little book was full of woodcuts. I should 
like to meet with the old original edition of Goody 
Two Shoes, with the old cuts; it is more amusing 
and far superior to the present editions. It is 
curious to see in the woodcuts of the Nursery- 
books (about 1780) the dresses of the time. In 
Mrs. Norton’s Story- Book the little girls are repre- 
sented with large bonnets, and their hair frizzled 
and powdered.—I am, &c. I. A. R. 








* How happily prophetic !—Zd, L. G. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 11th. Special General Meeting—The Mar- 
quis of Northampton first read the by-laws re- 
lating to Special General Meetings of the Society, 
and then the following requisition : “ We the un- 
dersigned Fellows of the Royal Society of London 
for improving Natural Knowledge, do hereby, in 
conformity with the Statute c. 12, s. 2, require a 
Special General Meeting of the Society to be con- 
yened, for the purpose of considering and deter- 
mining on the legality of the circumstances under 
which the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology 
for 1845 was first recommended by the Physiolo- 
gical Committee, and under which it was actually 
made by the President and Council. T. W. Jones, 
R. Bright, J. Copland, J. R. Martin, R. Lee, W. 
¥. Chambers, J. Webster, M. Hall, R. E. Grant, 
G. Gulliver.” 

- Mr. A. J. Stephens said: I rise to speak to 
order,—there is no question in this requisition 
raised for discussion, and unless there be you have 
no power to proceed. The important words in 
the requisition are, “‘ for the purpose of consider- 
ing and determining on the legality ofthe circum- 
stances.”’ Your Lordship will perceive that the 
legality or illegality of the award has not been 
raised on the face of this requisition. The ques- 
tion of legality or illegality can orily attach to acts ; 
the circumstances are not the acts. But the body 
of the Society at large has no power to interfere 
with the discretionary powers of the Council. Cor- 
porations are created by the Crown; the power of 
the Council of the Royal Society is a delegated 
power, which it cannot transfer to the Society at 
large: the Society has no power to interfere with 
the Council. The Charter of Charles II. appointed 
Visitors; and the Visitors have power over the 
Council to rescind their acts. If abuses arise, the 
body at large can appeal to the Visitors, and state 
their complaints. If the requisitionists have any 
complaints, they ought to appeal to the Visitors, 
who have power to rescind the acts of the Council, 
and correct abuses. But even assuming that the 
Society at large has the power of controlling the 
acts of the Council, that the Council is amenable 
for its aéts to the Society, the inquiry has been too 
long delayed. 

The Marquis of Northampton remarked, that 
the same difficulties which the learned Sergeant 
stated had presented themselves to him; being 
the representative both of the Council and Society, 
he was anxious to preserve the privileges of both. 
When a question has arisen in which he was a 
party, he would regret if the meeting were dis- 
solved without discussion. He invited the opinion 
of any Fellow on the preliminary point. A great 
difficulty has arisen from the delay: there is a pe- 
culiarity in the case. The decision on the award 
of the Royal Medal in Physiology for 1845 was 
made on the Ist of December, the Anniversary Day, 
when the Council was just going out of office. 
There are no members of the Council who made 
the award who are now members of this Council ; 
the only members of the Council who made the 
award and of the present Council are the two Sec- 
retaries and myself. The difficulty that stared him 
in the face was, that he was not merely acting for 
himself, but for a council that had no existence. 
He had no Council to consult. 

At this stage of proceedings, it appeared highly 
probable that the Meeting would be dissolved with- 
out any discussion. 

Dr. Webster said, as one of the requisitionists 
henow rose thus early, in consequence of the noble 
President having stated that the Royal Medal in 
Physiology was not awarded by the Council till the 
Ist of December, 1845; and that all previous 
proceedings on the matter had been set aside. 
Such being the case, he (Dr. W.) therefore 
thought this was not a legal award; Ist, because 
the resolution had not been confirmed before the 

edal was given away; and 2dly, because the 
meeting of the Ist of December could not make 
such award, as he doubted its being a properly con- 





stituted Council. He entertained this opinion on 
the grounds that, at the anniversary meeting held 
on the 30th of November, 1844, the officers and 
Council were only elected for the ensuing year, as 
stated by Dr. Roget on the part of the Scrutators 
on the day of election; and in the Philosophical 
Transactions, where the list. was published, a note 
with three asterisks appears immediately under the 
names of the new Council, stating, ‘* This Council 
will continue till November 30th, 1845.” Such being 
the facts, the meeting alluded to could not make any 
award after the period for which the Council was 
elected had passed, seeing that the powers delegated 
to them by the Society at the former anniversary had 
ceased and determined on the 30th November pre- 
viously. He (Dr. W.) was a physician, nota lawyer, 
by profession; nevertheless, according to his judg- 
ment, the award made on the Ist December, 1845, 
was not valid for the reasons adduced; and he con- 
sidered that the award of the Royal Medal was 
not valid, and consequently had lapsed to the 
Crown. 

The Marquis of Northampton said, the 30th of 
November, 1845, fell on a Sunday, which was a dies 
non; and that he thought the Council remained in 
office till their successors were appointed. Ac- 
cording to the opinion which had now been stated, 
he supposed that we were now no Society at all. 

Mr. S. Warren said he understood perfectly 
what the requisition meant. This was not the 
proper occasion for special pleading: his learned 
friend, Mr. Stephens, and he, were not now dis- 
cussing a legal point either in Westminster Hall 
or the Old Bailey, where neither of them ever 
went, but at a meeting of the philosophers and 
gentlemen of England. He appealed to the Pre- 
sident’s good sense in the matter of the objection, 
if the requisition was not perfectly intelligible, and 
ifit was now fit to be quibbling about the expression 
‘* legality of circumstances.” We should be per- 
fectly ridiculous in the eyes of all the world if the 
meeting now separated without discussion. Let 
us inquire fairly into the legality of the award. It 
does not signify whether the expression “ legality 
of circumstances” be correct ornot. Mr, Stephens 
should have conveyed previously to your Lordship 
his objection to the by-laws. We are legally sum- 
moned; the President and Council have called us 
together on this occasion. In thé name of common 
sense, if we look at the requisition is it possible to 
mistake its meaning? Are we brought here for 
nothing? Do we not see a special and proper 
object for our consideration and determination ? 
My friend has asked, what is the meaning of “ le- 
gality of circumstances?” We are not met here 
to decide any question, except the points contained 
in the requisition ; and he therefore submitted that 
to the consideration of the requisition the meet- 
ing must go. He little expected at the threshold 
of the inquiry such a technical objection. The 
meeting is summoned in strict obedience to the 
by-laws, and he believed that the by-laws were 
valid. Let us address ourselves, then, at once to 
the requisition. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock rose to speak to the legal ques- 
tion. For myself, he said, 1 give no opinion ; but 
I wish to mention circumstances which are known 
to me and the senior Secretary, which are not 
known to other individuals. Shortly after the 
election of the Duke of Sussex the by-laws were 
examined, and I was Treasurer, and communicated 
with his Royal Highness on the subject of the by- 
laws ; and by his direction, before they were finally 
passed and confirmed by, the Council, they were 
submitted to Mr. Few, who stated that there was 
nothing in them at variance with the strict letter of 
the Charter. My strong impression is, that by his 
Royal Highness’s direction they were submitted to 
Lord Campbell; but coming here to-day, he (Sir J. 
W. L.) had no expectation that he would have to 
task his recollection with transactions so remote. 

Mr. Broughton made some remarks, and inquired 
whether the requisition was such as to justify the 
meeting in going on. There is a complaint, and 





it should be made to the Visitors and not to the 
Society at large. 

Mr. Grove said he did not come here intending to 
say one word; but it seemed strange that the meeting 
should be held to hear lawyers dispute. There could 
be no doubt about the validity of the by-laws, and 
the result of the meeting would be a simple expres 
sion of opinion. Could Mr. Stephens say, that by 
expressing that opinion we would do any thing 
illegal? subsequently, if any executive act is per- 
formed, it might be a nice point how:far it could 
be done. Can it be said that in any way we com- 
promise the honour of the Society? that we are 
not at liberty to express the moral sense of the 
Society? Are we to make ourselves the laughing~ 
stock of the public press ? 

The Rev. Mr. Sheepshanks observed, that the 
Council had invited us to come here, and whether 
they attend to what we say or no, it is ludicrous and 
ridiculous to assert that we cannot meet here be- 
cause some future act may involve us in responsi- 
bilities we do not now foresee. 

The President said we were not willing persons 
to call you. We called you because we were 
compelled to do so. The by-laws are good laws. 
The question is, whether a resolution might be 
put into my hands that might be an illegal re- 
solution. We are legally here, we are not going 
to talk high treason, there is nothing whatever 
to stop our tongues. We might object to the 
resolution. There would be nothing illegal in 
recommending that such circumstances should not* 
again recur. He would therefore call upon Mr. 
Wharton Jones to proceed. 

Upon this invitation Mr. W. J. rose and said: 
—My Lord, In commencing the statement which 
I have to make, I would beg leave to observe that 
I am sure that in calling this special general meet- 
ing, the requisitionists have had no other object in 
view but the honour and interests of the Royal 
Society. For myself, Icantruly affirm that I have had 
none other. I can truly affirm that I entertain the 
highest respect and veneration for the Royal So- 
ciety; and that I have always endeavoured to the 
best of my small ability, in conformity with the ob- 
ligation | came under when I subscribed my name 
in the Charter-book, to promote the good of the 
Royal Society, and to pursue the ends for which the 
same was founded. In the pursuit of these ends, 
[have not only communicated to the Society what- 
ever observations in the department of science 
which I cultivate I have been fortunate enough to 
make, and which appeared to be sufficiently worthy 
of being submitted to its notice; but also exerted 
my best endeavours to resist the encroachments of 
error, and to maintain and vindicate scientific 
truth, an achievement which the founders of this 
Society proposed to themselves as second only to 
the discovery of new truths; and a duty which, I 
believe, all here present will admit with me to be 
incumbent on every Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Still striving to pursue these ends, and believing 
that in the matter of the award of the Royal 
Medal in Physiology for 1845, not only the spirit, 
but the letter of the recognised laws and regula- 
tions of the Society has been violated, and loyalty 
to science set at nought; that therefore acts have 
been committed injurious to the honour and inter- 
ests, and altogether subversive of the objects, of 
the Royal Society, I have taken an active part in 
promoting the calling of this meeting, and stand 
here to justify the necessity and propriety of the 
proceeding. 

Preparatory to going into the particular circum- 
stances of the case, I will, with your Lordship’s 
permission, read, Ist, extracts from anniversary 
addresses of your Lordship’s illustrious predecessor 
in that chair, his late Royal Highness the Duke of 
Sussex, and also from one of your Lordship’s own, 
for the purpose of calling to the remembrance of the 
Society the arrangements which are understood to 
be observed by the President and Council in regard 
to the insertion of papers in the Philosophical 
Transactions, and the award of medals, and also the 
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mode in which the:Gemmittees are presumed to 
discharge the functions delegated to them by the 
President and Council; and 2dly, the regulations 
which were laid down for the award of Royal 
Medals by her Majesty, Queen Victoria, in restor- 
ing the foundation of them, for which the Royal 
Society is indebted to his late Majesty, George IV. 

The anniversary address by his late Royal High- 
ness, the Duke of Sussex, from which I am now 
about to read extracts, was delivered on the 30th 
November, 1833. 

“ There is one arrangement, admirably calcu- 
lated, in my opinion, to increase the usefulness and 
to uphold the‘credit of the Royal Society; I mean, 
the resolution adopted by the Council to allow no 
paper to be printed in the Transactions of the Royal 

ociety, unless a written report of its fitness shall 
have been previously made by one or more mem- 
bers of the Council, to whom it shall have been 
especially referred for examination. This resolu- 
tion has been acted upon for the greatest part of 
the last year, and some of those reports of a favour- 
able nature have been read before the Society, and 
printed in the abstracts of our Proceedings. Itis 
in consequence of the important influence which 
this plan is likely to have upon the well-being of 
the Society, that I am induced to enter somewhat 
in detail into the reasons which have led c» its 
adoption.” 

After enumerating the advantages which have 
resulted from the practice of the Royal Academies 
of Sciences and of Medicine of Paris, his Royal 
Highness went on to say: ‘‘It was from a convic- 
tion that many similar advantages would result 
from such a system of reports in the Royal So- 
ciety, that the members of the Council were in- 
duced to agree to its adoption; and it is to be 
hoped that, when a longer experience has given 
to such a plan a more complete organisation, and 
has shewn the practical extent to which it can be 
conveniently carried, it will then become a per- 
manent law of the Council.’’ 

And then, after commenting on the distinguished 
character of the Philosophical Transactions, his Royal 
Highness says: 

It becomes us, therefore, to guard these na- 
tional archives of the progress of knowledge with 
the reverence which is due to them as monuments 
inseparably connected with our own national hon- 
our; and to watch with our utmost care, lest any 
addition should be made to them which can be 
considered as unworthy of the character of the stock 
upon which it thus becomes engrafted; and it 

erefore is the bounden duty of every Fellow of 
this Society, whether it be considered as imposed 
on him by the terms of the obligation which he 
signed at the period of his admission as a member, 
or as derived from the still higher and more com- 
prehensive ties which bind every friend of the 
great institutions of his country, to maintain their 
efficiency and credit, and to allow no private or 
personal cause of jealousy or discontent, no trivial 
or unfounded plea of want of leisure from business 
or occupations, to interfere with the devotion of his 
best exertions to uphold the character and promote 
the interests of the Royal Society.” 

Your Lordship’s anniversary address, from which 
I now proceed to read an extract, is that delivered 
on the 30th November, 1839. 

“TI have stated, gentlemen, that your Council 
had recourse to_ the Scientific Committees for as- 
sistance in drawing up instructions for the Antartic 
expedition, in different branches of knowledge: 
those Committees, who were named only two years 
ago, were at first apparently more a matter of form 
than of substance: they have now been found capa- 
ble of doing excellent service. Not only has your 
Council consulted them on the questions already 
alluded to, but also, observing that the several 
Committees are composed of the most competent 
judges of the merits of the memoirs in the respec- 
tive departments of science communicated to the 
Society, they have in general referred the papers 
to them to report upon, previously to their coming 





to a decision regarding their publication. At the 
same time, the Council retains its responsibility for 
its acts, and the chief officers of the Society are 
officially members of each of the Scientific Com- 
mittees. The Council have derived a further 
assistance from these Committees in the adjudica- 
tion of our Medals.” 

Her Majesty Queen Victoria’s regulations for 
the award of the Royal Medals, are: “That the 
Royal Medals be given for such papers only as 
have been presented to the Royal Society, and in- 
serted in their Transactions.” 

I now come, my Lord, to the particular circum- 
stances of the case; and in order to make myself 
as intelligible as possible, I wijl first briefly state 
the grounds on which the legality or propriety of 
the circumstances we have to consider is ques- 
tioned, and afterwards adduce the evidence in 
support of those grounds. 

According to the requisition, two distinct points 
are proposed for our consideration, viz.: Ist, the 
legality of the circumstances under which the 
Royal Medal in Physiclogy for 1845 was first re- 
commended by the Physiological Committee; 2d, 
the legality of the circumstances under which the 
award of the said Royal Medal was actually made 
by the President and Council. 

As to the first point: The legality or propriety of 
the circumstances under which the award of the Royal 
Medal in Physiology for 1845 was first recommended 
by the Physiological Committee is questioned on the 
ground that the original recommendation did not 
proceed from the Physiological Committee duly consti- 
tuted, but from an unauthorised meeting of certain 
members of the Physiological Committee, who 
usurped to themselves the functions of a duly con- 
stituted meeting of the Committee. 

The circumstances, I believe it will be proved 
to the satisfaction of the Society, were these: on 
the 27th of October, 1845, the Physiological Com- 
mittee met pursuant to a summons which stated 
that, besides other busi , the recommendation 
of a paper for the award of the Royal Medal in 
Physiology for, 1845 was to be considered. The 
meeting having met, Mr. Lawrence, in the absence 
of the chairman, Sir B. Brodie, took the chair. 
After some part of the business had been trans- 
acted, Dr. Roget, it would appear, stated to the 
meeting that it was a mistake in the summons that 
the recommendation of a Royal Medal in Physio- 
logy was to be considered ; that there was no Royal 
Medal in Physiology for 1845, and that therefore 
there was no further business before the Com- 
mittee. Upon this announcement, Mr. Lawrence, 
having twice put the question, whether or not 
there was any further business, duly dissolved the 
meeting and left the chair. After the meeting had 
thus been dissolved, Mr. Lawrence left the apart- 
ments of the Royal Society, but all the other mem- 
bers who had been present at the meeting re- 
mained. After Mr. Lawrence had left, some one 
referred to the announcements regarding the Royal 
Medals in the Philosophical Transactions, when it 
was discovered that, as stated in the summons to 
the members of the Committee convening the 
meeting which had just been dissolved, a Physio- 
logical Medal did fall to be awarded in 1840. 
This discovery having been made, the members of 
the Physiological Committee who had been pre- 
sent at the meeting duly convened and constituted, 
but which Mr. Lawrence the chairman had dis- 
solved, and who, i. e. the members of the Physiolo- 
gical Committee, still remained in the apartments 
of the Royal Society, sat down, placed Dr. Todd 
in the chair, and proceeded to determine what 
paper should be recommended to the Council for 
the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology, as 
if they had constituted a meeting of the Physiolo- 
gical Committee duly convened. 

Here I would observe, my Lord, that as the 
President and Council do not hold themselves 
bound implicitly to act op the recommendation of 
the Committees, but retain their responsibility for 
their acts, the illegality of the award of the Royal 








Medal in Physiology for 1845 strictly hinges on 
other points than the irregularity of the proceed. 
ings which have now been described; but it was 
necessary to bring them under the notice of this 
meeting, in order to illustrate the peculiarities of 
the transaction. 

I now come to the second point: The legality or 
propriety of the circumstances under which the award 
of the Royal Medal in Physiology for 1845 was ac- 
tually made by the President and Council is ques- 
tioned on the ground that the paper to which the 
President and Council awarded the Medal was at 
the time quite unknown to the Society at large, 
never having been read farther than its title, and 
was not eligible in terms of her Majesty Queen 
Victoria’s regulations, not having been inserted 
in the Philosophical Transactions. And here I would 
answer the objection raised by Mr. Stephens, that 
the question was not sooner brought before the So- 
ciety. The reason why it was not is, that the 
paper, a knowledge of the contents of which was 
a necessary part of our case, was not published 
until eight or nine months after the transaction. 

The particular circumstances, I believe it will 
be proved to the satisfaction of this meeting, were 
these :—On the 30th of October, 1845, the Council 
met, and, on the simple recommendation of the un- 
authorised meeting of certain members of the Phy- 
siological Committee, voted the award to Mr. Beck’s 
paper, not, as ought to have been the case, on the 
strength of a written report from a duly constituted 
meeting of the Physiological Committee. I repeat, 
not on the strength of a written report. But there is 
a report, some one will perhaps say. I answer, there 
is indeed a report, and the history of it I now pro- 
ceed to sketch. But before doing so, I would beg 
leave to caution the meeting not to confound the 
report, the history of which I am about to sketch, 
with a certain other report or reports alleged by 
Dr. Roget, in a letter to Dr. Lee, to have been 
brought before the meeting of the Physiological 
Committee on the 27th of October or the unauthor- 
ised meeting of certain members of the Physiologi- 
cal Committee, I do not know which; but the very 
existence of which report or reports has been al- 
together and most positively denied by Mr. Bell 
the Secretary of the Physiological Committee. 

To return to the report. About two weeks after 
the President and Council had voted the award of 
the Medal, a requisition was sent to the Physiolo- 
gical Committee for a statement of the grounds on 
which the recommendation of Mr. Beck’s paper for 
the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology was 
founded. In accordance with this requisition, the 
Physiological Committee met on the 20th of No- 
vember, and requested Drs, Sharpey and Todd to 
draw up areport on the claims of Mr, Beck’s paper. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Physiology on 
the 27th of November, the report on Mr. Beck’s 
paper by Drs. Sharpey and Todd was read and 
adopted. 

On the Ist of December, the Council met an 
hour or so before the assembling of the anniver- 
sary meeting, and received the report of the Com- 
mittee of Physiology, and on the strength of it did 
by a new resolution vote the award, having, it would 
appear, rescinded their vote of the 30th October, 
and disallowed the recommendation from the un- 
authorised meeting, on the strength of which the 
vote of the 30th of October had been come to. 

At the anniversary meeting the Medal was given 
away—before, therefore, the vote for its award was 
confirmed. 

That such are the leading facts of the case which 
this meeting is called on to consider and determine, 
I now proceed to adduce evidence to prove—evi- 
dence which will at the same time bring out other 
facts illustrative of the character of the whole 
transaction. And first, of the evidence .as to the 
circumstances under which the award of the Royal 
Medal was first recommended by the Physiological 
Committee. In reference to this, I would beg that 
the minutes of the meeting of the Physiological 
Committee of the 27th of October be read. 
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Mr. Bell read as follows: 

“ Oct. 27th, 1845. Present: Mr. Lawrence in 
the chair. Dr. Bostock, Dr. Todd, Dr. Roget, Mr. 
Bowman, Mr. Kiernan, Mr. Bell, and Dr. Sharpey. 

It was resolved,—That Mr. Wilson’s paper ‘ On 
the growth and development of the epidermis’ 
be not recommended to be printed in the 
Transactions. 

It was resolved,—That Mr. Wharton Jones’s 
paper ‘On the blood corpuscles, considered 

in the phases of their development,’ be re- 
commended to be printed. 

It was resolved,—That Prof. Purkinje be recom- 
mended to the Council to be proposed as a 
foreign member. 

It was resolved,—That the Council be recom- 
mended to award the Copley Medal to Prof. 
Owen for his work on the intimate structure 
of the teeth, entitled Odontography ; and on 
account of his various other important contri- 
butions to Comparative Anatomy and Phy- 
siology. 

Mr. Lawrence having left the Committee, the 
chair was taken by Dr. Todd, and the Committee 
proceeded to consider the award of the Royal Medal. 

The following papers were named :— 

Dr. Barry on Spermatozoa observed in the mam- 
miferous ovum. 

Arthur Farre on the organ of hearing in the 
Crustacea. 

Mr. Newport on the circulation of the Myria- 

oda. 

Dr. Davy on animal heat. 

Newport on the reproduction of lost parts in 
insects. 

Mr. Simon on the comparative anatomy of the 
thymus gland, 

Mr. Wilson on the parasitic animalcules in the 
sebaceous follicles. 

Matteucci’s electro-physiological researches. 

Mr. Wharton Jones on the blood corpuscles. 

Mr. Addison on some peculiar modifications of 
the force of cohesion. 

Rigg on the formation and secretion of alkaline 
earths. 

Stephenson on the theory of vision. 

Wilson on the growth and development of the 
epidermis. 

Beck on the nerves of the uterus. 

Dr. Lee's Supplement to his paper on the nervous 
ganglia of the uterus. 

Dr. Davy on the temperature of man. 

It was resolved,—That the Council be recom- 
mended to award the Royal Medal in Phy- 
siology to Mr. Beck for his paper ‘ On the 
nerves of the uterus.’ 

Dr. Lee’sSupplement to his paper on the nervous 
ganglia referred. Wma. Lawrence.” 

Mr. Wharton Jones resuming, said :—If what 
has now been read be a correct record of what 
took place at the meeting of the Physiological 
Committee on the 27th October, 1845, then what I 
have stated in regard to the meeting of the Com- 
mittee having been dissolved by Mr. Lawrence, 
must be incorrect. ‘ 

At this stage of Mr. Wharton Jones’s statement, 
Mr. Lawrence rose and said that he understood 
that Mr. Jones intended to ask him some questions 
as to what took place at the meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Physiology on the 27th October; he 
therefore begged that Mr. Jones would now ask 
them, as he was called away by a pressing engage- 
ment. 

On this Mr. Jones resumed, and said, My Lord, 
the questions which I wish to ask Mr. Lawrence 
are: whether he dissolved the meeting of the Phy- 
siological Committee on the 27th October, 1845, at 
the time he left the chair, or whether, as the 
minutes would make it appear, he simply trans- 
ferred the chair to Dr. Todd ? 

To these questions Mr. Lawrence unhesitatingly 
answered that he did dissolve the meeting. 

Mr. Jones resumed.—From what Mr. Lawrence 
has stated to the meeting, it appears that when he 





left the chair he dissolved the meeting.—(Here Mr. 
Jones was interrupted by one of the Secretaries, 
Mr. Christie, who said, “‘Not dissolved, but adjourned 
—adjourned.”’) F 

On this interruption, Mr. Jones turned to Mr. 
Lawrence, and repeated his former question, and 
M yr. Lawrence distinctly answered, ‘* I dissolved the 
meeting ;” and then added, “ the meeting was broken 
up.’ And to a question from Mr. Warren, viz. 
whether, supposing there had been more business 
brought forward, he could have stayed longer at 
the meeting, Mr. Lawrence answered, “I could 
have stayed longer had there been any business 
to transact.” This question was twice repeated by 
Mr. Warren, and received the same answer. 

Mr. Jones resuming, went on to say :—It being 
thus proved that when Mr. Lawrence left the chair 
he dissolved the meeting, it is quite evident that 
all that has been read from the minute-book of the 
Committee of Physiology of what took place sub- 
sequently, is no record of any part of the proceed- 
ings of the Physiological Committee at their 
meeting of the 27th of October, 1845, but mere 
unauthorised interpolation, and as such ought 
forthwith to be erased. 

2. I now come to the evidence as to the circum- 
stances under which the award of the Royal Medal 
was actually made by the President and Council. 
This I will arrange under three heads, viz. evi- 
dence as to the circumstances under which the 
award of the Royal Medal was for the first time 
voted by the President and Council; evidence as 
to the circumstances which led to the Report I 
have already referred to being drawn up; and evi- 
dence as to the circumstances under which the 
award was for a second time voted, and the Medal 
given away before the vote was confirmed. In 
reference to the’ circumstances under which the 
award was for the first time voted by the President 
and Council, I would beg that the minutes of the 
meeting of the Council on the 30th October be 
read. (The printed minutes were read, and found to 
contain nothing relating to the award.) That the 
award of the- Medal was voted by the President 
and Council at the meeting of the 30th October, 
1845, does not appear from the minutes which 
have now been read. But that it was so voted, I 
believe has not been denied—it has, indeed, been 
repeatedly admitted. 

Here the noble President rose and admitted that 
the award had been voted on the 30th of October, 
but that when the irregularities connected with 
the recommendation of Mr. Beck’s paper for the 
award became known to the Council, they rescinded 
the resolution, and erased the minute. 

Mr. Jones resumed :—It thus appears that the 
resolution come to by the Council on the 30th of 
October, to award the Royal Medal in Physiology 
to Mr. Beck, was rescinded, and the minutes erased. 
I have therefore nothing more to say on the point, 
but proceed to the circumstances which led to 
the report being drawn up. About the middle of 
November, and two weeks after the meeting at 
which the President and Council had thus voted 
the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology, the 
requisition I have already referred to was sent to 
the Committee of Physiology for a statement of 
the grounds upon which the recommendation of 
the award of the Royal Medal in Physiology had 
been founded. In reference to this, 1 would beg 
that the minutes of the meeting of the Committee 
of Physiology of the 20th of November, 1845, be 
r 


Mr. Bell hereupon read as follows : 

* Resolved,—That Dr. Todd and Dr. Sharpey be 
requested to draw up a report on the claims 
of Mr. Beck’s paper to the award of the Royal 
Medal; and that Mr. Beck’s paper be sent in 
succession to the several members of the 
Committee of Physiology resident in London.” 

Mr. Jones, repeating the last words of the reso- 

lution, viz. “ That Mr. Beck’s paper be sent in suc- 
cession to the several members of the Committee 
of Physiology resident in London,” went on-to say: 





What was the object of thus sending the paperto 
the several members? was it that they might 
learn for the first time what was in the paper ?— 
Here, my Lord, we have an extraordinary com- 
bination of contradictions. We have a requisition 
sent to the Physiological Committee for a state- 
ment of the grounds of the recommendation of Mr. 
Beck’s paper, for the award of the Royal Medal in 
Physiology, about three weeks after the award had 
been voted! And in order to answer this, we 
have the Physiological Committee applying them- 
selves to learn what was in the paper, after it had 
been recommended for the award [ 

I now beg that the minutes of the meeting of 
the Physiological Committee of the 27th of Novems- 
ber, 1845, be read. (The minutes read by Mr. Bell.) 
—From these minutes it appears that at this 
meeting the report on Mr. Beck’s paper by Drs. 
Sharpey and Todd was read and adopted; but do 
these minutes record all that took place at the 
meeting ? 

Here Mr. Gray rose, and said that he supposed 
that in asking the question Mr. Jones referred to 
some motion that he, Mr. Gray, made, and which 
was seconded by Mr. Lawrence, to the effect, so 
far as he could remember, that the minute of the 
27th October, recommending Mr. Beck’s paper for 
the Royal Medal, be rescinded. 

Mr. Wharton Jones continuing: —I now come 
to the circumstances under which the award was for 
the second time voted. For evidence on this head 
I beg that the minutes of the meeting of the Couns 
cil on the Ist of December, 1845, be read. 

The minutes contained the report from the 
Committee of Physiology on the claims of Mr. 
Beck’s paper, the reading of which Mr. Jones 
waived; but the noble President read the last para- 
graph. The rest of the minutes were as follows : 

“ Read,—Letters from Mr. T. W. Jones and from 
Dr. Robert Lee on the subject of the award of the 
Royal Medal. 

Resolved,—That the Royal Medal in Physiology 
for the present year be awarded to Thomas 
Snow Beck, Esq., for his paper entitled ‘ On 
the nerves of the uterus,’ which bas been or- 
dered for publication in the Philosophical Trans 
actions.” 

Mr. Jones resumed: From these minutes i€ 
would appear that the Council, by a new resolu 
tion, voted the award on the lst of December, on 
the strength of the report of the Committee of 
Physiology. In reference to this resolution, I 
would ask: the mere order for insertion in the 
Philosophical Transactions, does it bring a paper 
within the meaning of her Majesty’s regulations ? 

Here the Noble President rose and said, he 
would answer the question by at once admitting 
that it did not bring the paper within her Majesty’s 
regulations ; but Mr. Christie, the Secretary, rose 
and said, that it had taken place before that Royal 
Medals had been awarded for papers not yet pub- 
lished in the Philosophical Transactions. Mr. Jones, 
however, maintained that there was no such prece~ 
dent. For, said he, if we look into the announces 
ments in the Phil. Trans. (a list of which he exhi-+ 
bited), we shall find that all the Royal Medals on 
her Majesty’s foundation are stated to have been 
given for papers published in the Phil. T'rans., with 
the single exception of the Royal Medal in Physi- 
ology for 1845. 

In conclusion, my Lord, I would ask, What is 
the character of the report on the strength of 
which the Council did re-vote the award? The 
report, my Lord, does not truly represent the 
paper (confusion) ; the réport is not justified by the 
contents of the paper; but, as your Lordship is 
aware, does, as I have stated in a communication 
to the Council, contain allegations, some of which 
betray ignorance on the part of the Physiological 
Committee, whilst others are altogether inconsis- 
tent with common matter of fact. This, my Lord, 
is my case; and I believe it is such as to warrant 
me in proposing for the adoption of this meeting 
the following resolution: 
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“* Resolved,—That it ie the opinion of this 
Special General Meeting of the Royal So- 
- ciety of London for improving Natural Know- 
ledge, that the award of the Royal Medal in 
Physiology for 1845 was made under circum- 
stances characterised by great irregularity, and 
in violation of her Majesty Queen Victoria’s 
Regulations, viz. ‘ That the Royal Medals be 
given for such papers only as have been pre- 
sented to the Royal Society, and inserted in 
their Transactions ;’ and that therefore the said 
award ought to be considered as null and void.” 

Dr. Copland, in seconding the resolution just 
"moved by Mr. W. Jones, said that any remark which 
the could offer on the proceedings now exposed 
sould only weaken the strong impression which 
they could. not fail to make on this meeting, es- 
pecially as these statements were corroborated and 
@were admitted by the noble President. Dr. C. 
would therefore merely observe, that it is most 
important as regards the honour of the Royal So- 
wiety, and the credit of science in this country, 
that the awards of the Royal Medals should be 
smade without irregularity, and without unfavour- 
able imputations of any kind. It would not signify 
much how the present meeting might decide as to 
‘the proposed resolution, or as to whatever ameud- 
ment might be moved, inasmuch as the unanswer- 
able statements now made, and the admissions of 
the noble Marquis, would lead to an improved 
state of proceedings in future ; and the requisition- 
sts would thereby attain all the objects which in- 
@uced them to request the Council to call this 
Special General Meeting. 

The President now admitted, that as the paper 
‘to which the Royal Medal in Physiology in 1845 
"was awarded by the Council had not been inserted 
or printed in the Philosophical Transactions, it did 
mot come within the terms of the Queen’s regula- 
‘tions, and consequently was not eligible for the 
award. Itis my distinct opinion, said bis Lord- 
ship, and he was ready to admit that the Council 
committed a mistake in awarding the Medal to a 


paper which had not been printed in the Philoso- 


phical Tr tions. Our decision was erroneous, 
the added; we misinterpreted the terms. The 
Grregularity of the award must be admitted from 
‘the paper not having been printed in the Transac- 
tions. We admit that we committed an error; but 
Dr. Lee and Mr. W. Jones, who protested against 
the award on the Ist of December, were equally 
@nacquainted with the regulations. 

Dr. Lee here rose, and said that he was fully 
aware before the Ist of December that the paper 
was not eligible for the award ; and he stated that 
an the Committee of Physiology on the 27th of 
November, it had been pointed out in the most 
alistinct and positive manner that a Medal could 
mot, by the Queen’s regulations, be legally awarded 
sto the paper in question. 

The President replied, that the Council and 
Committee of Physiology were not the same bodies. 
Whatever punishment the Society might inflict, 
said his Lordship, for the error committed by the 
ouncil, it must fall on himself and the two Se- 
«retaries, Dr. Roget and Mr. Christie; for of the 
ther members of the Council in 1845 there were 
mone in office in 1847. When the mistake was 





e@iscovered, the recurrence of a similar error was 


wendered impossible by a new regulation adopted 
aby the Council. 

Prof. Bell said, he would make a few observations 
“on the acts of the Committee of Physiology of the 
27th October, 1845. He admitted that the state- 
anent of Mr. W. Jones wWas substantially correct. 
Circumstances, however, had occurred in that Com- 
mittee which, unless explained, might lead to er- 
oneous conclusions about the manner in which 
the members conducted themselves. He had no- 
thing to do with the legality of the award of the 
Medal by the Council. On the 27th of October, 
the Committee met for the purpose of considering 
the recommendation of the Medals to the Council. 
Immediately afier the Copley Medal had been con- 





sidered, the question was, whether there was any 
further business. Dr. Roget stated that the Phy- 
siological Medal did not come under consideration 
that year. Mr. Lawrence left in haste; and in 
such haste that no other member of the Committee 
had left the room: and on that day there was not 
on his (Mr. B’s.) part any knowledge whatever, or 
supposition that the members were going into any 
other business. The meeting was dissolved. The 
members that remained were conversing together 
in little knots as was usual after business. In this 
state, Dr. Roget said that he was in error, and 
that the Committee had to recommend the Royal 
Medal in Physiology that day. 

Here Dr. Roget rose, and stated that he mistook 
a Physical for a Physiological Medal. 

Dr. R. discovered, continued Mr. B., on look- 
ing into the Philosophical Transactions, that it was 
a Physiological Medal that they were to award. 
The members, in consequence, reconstituted them- 
selves into a Committee without Mr. Lawrence. 
They then entered into the consideration of the 
merits of all the papers mentioned in the minutes ; 
and agreed to recommend the award of the Royal 
Medal to Mr. Beck. On the 6th of November the 
next meeting of the Committee took place; Mr. 
Lawrence was in the chair, and he confirmed the 
minutes. He made no observations at the time. 

Mr. Warren inquired if the minutes had pre- 
viously been read before Mr. Lawrence confirmed 
them. To which Mr. Bell replied, that it was the 
custom for the minutes to be read before being 
confirmed ; but he could not positively affirm that 
it was done on this occasion. The proceedings of 
the Committees of the 20th and 27th November 
were then narrated by Mr. B. 

Here Mr. W. Jones rose to speak, but was not 
permitted by the President.—Cries of “ Spoke, 
spoke !’”’ from several quarters. Afterwards he was 
allowed to reply, and commented in severe terms 
on the conduct of the unauthorised meeting of the 
Physiological Committee. 

Professor Owen rose, and proceeded to give an 
account of the manner in which he first became 
acquainted with Mr. Beck’s paper, in order that he 
might remove an impression which must have been 
made, that the members of the Committee of Phy- 
siology were wholly unacquainted with it when the 
award was recommended by them. He said he had 
been requested, at different times, by Dr. Lee, with 
whom he had long been on terms of intimacy, to 
see his dissections and preparations ; from Mr. 
Beck, with whom he was almost entirely unac- 
quainted, he had received similar invitations.— 
Here cries of “ order, order,’’ stopped the Professor ; 
and the President said the question before them 
was not the truth or error of any opinions or re- 
presentations, 

Mr. Gray, after observing that he had been 
one of those who actively opposed the award, 
moved the following amendment, which was se- 
conded by the Rev. R. Sheepshanks : 

“ That whereas the President of the Society has 
already expressed from the chair an opinion 
on the irregularity which attended the award 
of the Royal Medal in 1845; and whereas the 
Council issued their regulation with regard 
to the Royal Medals as soon as they dis- 
covered that those enacted in 1838 were in- 
consistent with the royal grant; it therefore 
does not seem expedient to the present meet- 
ing that any further proceedings should be 
taken in the matter.’’ 

Dr. Todd rose, as one of the authors of the 
report, to protest against the statement which Mr. 
W. Jones had made, that the report contained 
allegations, some of which betrayed ignorance on 
the part of the Physiological Committee, and some 
of which were inconsistent with common matter of 
fact. 

Dr. Sharpey rose and joined in this protest. 

Dr. Webster observed, he felt anxious to set 
himself right with the Society, respecting his ob- 
jection to the award of the Royal Medal made at 





the meeting of the Ist December, as it was only 
very recently he had become aware of this fact, 
after reading the printed minutes of the Council, 
in which the only notice of the Medal being 
awarded bears that date. He had previously un. 
derstood from some Fellows, that it was voted on 
the 30th October; but as his Lordship now ac- 
knowledged the former proceedings. were irregu- 
lar, and had been rescinded, and the minute erased, 
his opinion was confirmed, that the award of the 
lst December was not valid. 

Sir J. W. Lubbock thought that the passing of 
the resolution, moved by Mr. Wharton Jones, would 
be a vote of censure on the Council, although it 
appeared from the whole history of the transactions, 
that there was not thé slightest knowledge on their 
part that they were in any way transgressing tle 
regulations of her Majesty under which they acted. 
He (Sir J. W. L.) was present at the Council on 
the lst December, 1845, and on the strength of the 
Report from Drs. Sharpey and Todd he had voted 
for the award, considering it eligible. 

Dr. Bright, as one of the Requisitionists, wished 
to say that he was glad this inquiry had taken 
place. He expressed unqualified confidence in the 
honour of all the members of the Council and Com- 
mittee of Physiology, and added, that he would as 
readily trust them as he would his own father. He 
was glad that the Council had been afforded an op- 
portunity of making the explanations which the 
meeting had heard, and he trusted that regularity 
would be observed in all future proceedings, 

Mr. Warren had expected that several subjects 
and the names of several gentlemen would have 
been introduced into this discussion which had not 
been so. The discussion had been. narrowed into 
a very little compass, the President having ruled 
that nothing which went on in the Physiological 
Committee, but only the dry legality or illegality 
of the recommendation and award of the Medal, 
should be discussed. Both these are now for- 
mally admitted to have been illegal, and to such 
an extent and importance as to render neces- 
sary what has been “effected,—a permanent altera- 
tion of our regulations in that respect. Though 
the matter has been thus narrowed, and such only 
the results of our meeting, he rejoiced that it had 
taken place. He (Mr. W.) was satisfied that 
there had been great and gross irregularity and. il- 
legality in their proceedings. He had listened to 
them with equal pain and astonishment, having 
come hither in an honest and impartial spirit, a 
Fellow of the Royal Society, to see whether there 
was really any ground, as has been strenuously as- 
serted from without, for impugning not only the 
legality, but the bona fides of the proceedings of 
those members of our body on whom we had de- 
volved such important functions. He (Mr. W.) 
could not go into matters which his Lordship had 
thought proper to prohibit in this discussion ; bus 
he held it to be a matter of vital consequence to 
the reputation of the Royal Society, both in this 
country and abroad, not only that its Medals 
should be conferred with scrupulous propriety and 
justice, but that the donee of its Medals should 
have obtained that Medal in such a manner as to 
enable him ever after to wear it with conscious 
credit and honour. Whether it had been so in the 
present case had not been an object of inquiry to- 
day, except that its adjudication was attended with 
proceedings of the greatest possible irregularity and 
illegality. He (Mr. W.) hoped the result of all 
this would be, that we should never again have to 
witness so painful a scene as the present; and that 
all our proceedings would hereafter be conducted 
in an unexceptionable manner. 

Mr. Babbage observed, that he entirely concurred 
with those members who maintained that the So- 
ciety’s Medals ought always to be distributed with. 
the most careful regard to justice. Unfortunately, 
however, this had not been the case; and the mem- 
bers now present would probably learn with aston- 
ishment, that the first two Royal Medals awarded by 
the Council of the Royal Society were deliberately 
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iven in direct and wilful violation of the laws laid 
Goan by that very Council; and farther, that when 
this want of faith was regularly brought before the 
succeeding Council, they refused to take any steps 
to restore the character of the Society. 

The noble President here rose, and stated that 
the learned member was not in order, inasmuch 
as he had referred to other Medals than that of 
1845, the only one under discussion. 

Mr. Babbage remarked, that he held in his hand 
the proofs of the assertions he had made : but ifthe 
Society were unwilling to listen to him, he should 
bow to the decision of the President. 

Lord Northampton, after having complained of 
certain anonymous statements which had appeared 
in the public prints, alleging that he had resigned 
the President’s chair, and that he was opposed to 
all liberal changes, put the amendment, which was 
carried almost unanimously. 


The foregoing proceedings confirm every state- 
ment we have made upon this unfortunate subject. 
It is now admitted by the President and officers 
that the award of the Royal Medal of 1845 (in 
Physiology) was both irregular and illegal. Does 
not this admission render the award in fact null 
and void? Or must this judgment be pronounced 
by the highest tribunal of the Society? That ap- 
peal will be made to the Visitors we have no doubt. 
But we cannot help expressing at once our wonder 
that with such an admission, and under such cir- 
cumstances, any one should retain the Medal of 
1845 for another hour. Confidence in the justice 
of such award, and in the scientific value of the 
researches the object of the award, would at once 
forego all claim to the questionable honour. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Feb. 12ih.--Dr. Paris in the chair. Mr. Apsley 
Pellatt “On the manufacture of ornamental glass,” 
explained that the refractive pellucid colourless 
brilliancy of flint-glass was owing to the presence 
of lead; and that flint-glass, or more properly glass 
of lead, most resembled rock-crystal or the dia- 
mond; and in this branch of the trade, especially 
as regarded table and chandelier glass, the Bri- 
tish glass-manufacturers were pre-eminent, and 
superior to their continental rivals. The entire 
manipulation in the making of a wine-glass, jug, 
barometer-tube drawing, patent pillar-moulded 
vase, were explained in detail both from large dia- 
grams and from the practical exhibition of these 
processes by two workmen; a furnace havinz been 
fitted up by Mr. Pellatt in the theatre of the In- 
stitution for the express object; also, salt-cellars 
were pressed by machinery, bottles blown and 
moulded, spun-glass drawn, &c. During these 
operations Mr. Pellatt explained the conditions of 
whetting off by the application of the sudden con- 
traction of the cold iron tools, so that a slight blow 
would separate the bowl of a wine-glass from the 
glass adhering to the blower’s crow, that a punty 
might be applied to the reverse end for shearing 
and finishing the bow!. The punty is a solid iron 
cane, with a little hot glass adhering to it for hand- 
ling glass pieces; which, by partial melting to the 
glass in the course of manufacture, is again re- 
moved by a tap whenitis no longer required. The 
peculiarity of glass welding by contact (impossible 
if the slightest film ofsulphur intervene), and vari- 
ous manipulations, were detailed, particularly the 
Projecting moulded pillars which possessed the 
refractive and brilliant effect of cut glass; and 
although invented and introduced a few years 
since by Mr. James Green as a novelty, it was 
found, on comparison with a Roman specimen of 
glass dug up in the city of London, the property 
of Mr. Roach Smith, apparently to have been 
manufactured by means of the same appliances as 
the ancients, the fragments having a perfectly even 
interior, with a projecting pillared exterior. The 
difference of glass made by hand and in moulds 
was stated by the lecturer, as well as the distinc- 
tion between moulded blow-offs with cut scolloped 





edges, which were far superior in the interior po- 
lish, as contrasted with articles, such as dishes and 
salt-cellars, pressed in moulds by mechanical power, 
as introduced by the American system, whose in- 
terior surfaces were uneven and ruffled, by the 
metal plunger not always being kept sufficiently 
hot. An ingenious cylindrical vial mould, for 
blowing bottles without seam, of uniform sizes, was 
used; and bottles were manufactured both from it 
and the ordinary open and shut moulds, which 
will be polished and clean blown, provided the in- 
side of the moulds are kept at nearly the same 
heat as the temperature of the glass blown in 
them. The elasticity of glass was exemplified by 
glass balls of about three inches diameter rebound- 
ing from a polished iron slab three-fourths of the 
height from which they were dropped, as well as 
by blowing glass so attenuated as to be sustained 
some short time floating in the atmosphere; this 
is technically called glass frost. Annealing and 
its effects were briefly stated. The process of 
casing (called by the French doubdlé, triplé, &c.) 
colours upon white glass was then practically 
shewn by the workmen, who covered a white glass 
toilet-bottle with blue, about the thickness of an 
egg-shell; and Mr. Pellatt displayed a vase of the 
exact size and shape of the Portland vase, manu- 
factured at the Falcon Glass-works with a thick 
interior coating of dark blue glass, upon which a 
thin white enamel of glass casing was laid : his en- 
graver had cut away parts of the white, leaving 
masses of blue in the neck and upper part of the vase 
exposed to view, and had chased out at the lathe, 
with the engraving-tool, a portion of the bas-relief. 

A full size drawing of a double-handled vase, 
without foot, now in the Museum of Naples, was 
exhibited, made of blue glass, and cased with white 
enamel, with handles, from which were engraved in 
relief an elaborate arabesque subject, with a group 
of Bachanalian boys under each handle. In de- 
sign and artistic power it is considered by Zahn as 
second only to the Portland vase. This vase was 
found in Pompeii in the year 1837. Mr. Pellatt 
stated that Mr. Wigel, the celebrated gem-en- 
graver, had expressed a desire to make an exact 
copy in glass of the Portland vase, provided he 
could set apart adequate professional time for the 
object; and Mr. P. expressed his determination to 
aid this patriotic intention, pledging his Firm to its 
execution, so far as regarded the manufacture of 
the crude vase. This species of engraving in re- 
lief probably took its rise among the Greek and 
Roman artists, in imitation of real bas-relief gems. 
Many rough and unfinished specimens are to be 
seen in the British Museum. Modern engraving 
of rough patterns upon transparent glass cannot be 
traced earlier than the Venetians. A lathe, a 
copper wheel, and emery-powder for the rough 
grounds, and a lead wheel for polishing, are the 
engraver’s tools, Specimens were on the table, as 
worked by the lathe. Glass-cutters’ iron wheels for 
cutting, used with wet sand ; stone wheels, used for 
smoothing with water, and wood wheels for polish- 
ing with pummice, and afterwards with putty pow- 
der, were slightly explained from the specimens 
exhibited. Flint-glassdecanters, roughed, smoothed, 
and polished, were shewn; also four polished cut 
decanters, of one uniform shape and size, but vary- 
ing in strength, to exemplify the difference of bril- 
liancy ; that with ten faces of flutes on the cylindri- 
cal body being least refractive, and that with six 
faces or fluting being most refractive ; and the eight 
fluted and ten fluted ranging between the two ex- 
tremes in refractive effect ; the condition of pel- 
lucid refractibility depending upon the greatest 
projection of angle, in proportion to the greatest 
quautity of flat surface cut away from the exterior 
of the cylinder (the interior remaining circular). 
The last glass manipylation of the workmen was 
drawing Venetian filigree cane. Threads of white 
and coloured glass were placed vertically around 
the extremity of the interior of a brass mould; a 
solid flint-glass ball was blown into the interior of 
the threads, welding the latter tothe outside of the 








ball, and drawn as tube and cane is usually drawn, 
except.that each workman twisted in an opposite 
direction, as they retired from each other to lengthen 
and attenuate the filigree cane; which, being 
whetted off into such lengths as may be required, 
is afterwards used for wine-glass stems, or made 
up into vases, pateras, and other filigree objects of 
taste. Specimens of mosaic glass were also shewn 
and explained, by which pictures, as described by 
Winkelman, were made, by welding lengths of small 
cane to each other, the patterns being previously 
sectionally arranged to required variety of colour, 
&c.; so that when massed together by fusion, the 
whole shall appear homogeneous. These are cut 
off into slabs at right angles to the length; so that 
the subject or pattern is repeated on each slab. 
Venetian millefiore glass was explained to consist 
of single canes of filigree glass, cut off into small 
lozenges, and placed side by side, and welded to 
white flint-glass, forming a sort of mosaic work, 
The manner of making schmeltz and vitro de trino. 
was slightly alluded to, and Mr. Pellatt stated that 
he had tried to imitate the projecting crystal forms 
divided by concave fissures of the Venetian frosted 
glass, and had failed, as he had plunged the manu- 
factured article while hot into cold water, which 
only dislocated the interior particles of the glass, 
leaving the surface nearly smooth ; whereas his 
friend Mr. Green had chilled the glass in water 
in the earlier process of the manufacture, which 
being afterwards rewarmed at the furnace and 
expanded by blowing, separated the crystals from 
each other, leaving the fissures between identi- 
cally with the Venetian; apparently full of frac- 
tures, but really whole and entire. The enclosing 
of cameos in shut-up pockets was explained. A 
beautiful specimen of pedestal, with a caryatides 
enclosure in solid glass, also bricks of glass, with 
written and composition inscriptions incrusted, 
were on the table. 

Mr. Pellatt concluded by bearing public testi- 
mony to the workmen for their willingness and 
success, notwithstanding the short time of fusion, 
and the comparative incompleteness of the furnace; 
and by sincerely thanking the possessors of ancient 
glass who had kindly lent him specimens, or given 
him access to their collections. 


We can bear public testimony most faithfully to- 
the pre-eminence of British glass-manufacturers 
in table and chandelier glass, not only from the 
specimens exhibited by Mr. Pellatt, but likewise 
trom a visit this week to the show-rooms of Messrs. 
Osler in Oxford Street. The object of our attend 
ance there, aud the principal attraction, was a can- 
delabrum, with twenty-four holders for wax-lights,, 
representing a palmira-tree, resting on the floor, 
and rising to the height of seventeen feet, designed. 
by Mr. Follett Osler, and executed to the order of 
Ibrahim Pacha. Tor “ colourless brilliancy,’’ and 
brilliant prismatic colour, this ingenious and mag- 
nificent vitreous structure exceeds any thing we 
have ever seen. No description could do justice 
to it: the pair, with their forty-eight lights, in a. 
princely room, will be a superb sight. We were 
much gratified also with the numerous productions 
of Mr. Osier’s factory pointed out to us, from the 
rich chandeliers to the novel Wenham-ice centre- 
glasses, and the sherry-cobbler goblets and “ glass 
straws.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


CaMBRIDGE, Feb. 10th.—The following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —C. W. D. Moore, St. John’s College; 
T. A. Anson, Jesus College; W. Carter, Queen’s Colleges 


BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

Feb. 12th.—The Treasurer in the chair. The chair- 
man, after announcing presents of books (among 
which were some from foreign societies), observed 
that it was pleasing to notice the favourable man- 
ner in which the proceedings of the Association 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








had been estimated by scientific bodies and by 
‘eminent antiquaries on the continent. M.de Can- 
mont, one of the leading members of the Society of 
Antiquaries, had translated some of the papers 
ager by the Association for a late volume of 

is well-known Cours d’Antiquités; and valuable 
communications on the subjects discussed at the 
meetings had been received from other foreign an- 
tiquaries. 

Mr. Chaffers exhibited a brass matrix of a large 
circular seal, forwarded by Mr. W. Smart, which 
had becn discovered near Wimbourne, Dorset. It 
bore the device of “a pelican in her piety,’’ as it 
is heraldically termed,—wounding her breast to 
feed her young, who are in a nest upon a tree 
with spreading branches, around which is the fol- 
lowing legend : 

++ Jesu me smyte smertte 
Deep into ye hertte. 
Mr. Chaffers ascribed the seal to the thirteenth 
century; and stated that in the list of deans of 
‘Wimbourne was one Walter Hertte, who died a.p. 
1467, whose name he should have been disposed 
to recognise in the last word of the inscription, did 
not the seal bespeak a somewhat earlier origin. 

Mr. C. Warne communicated an account of his 
researches in conjunction with Messrs. Hall and 
Shipp, and the late Mr. Sydenham, in the Dorset- 
shire barrows, and particularly those on the Came 
Downs, the property of the Hon. Colonel Damer. 
Some of these were of immense size ; one contained 
nearly 2000 cartloads of soil. They have all been 
levelled; but Mr. Warne has supplied the Associ- 
ation with details of their construction, and of the 
relics discovered in them, 

Mr. G. Isaacs read a paper on an enamelled ark 
and plate exhibited to the meeting by himself and 
the Rev. H. Crowe. They were of the kind now 
generally known by the term “champ-leve,’’ a 
technical expression, limited to those enamels for 
which the field or ground was first prepared by 
tooling out the metal, leaving slender lines to de- 
fine the outline and chief features of the design. 
The cavities thus made were filled with enamel, 
and the metal left visible was then gilt and bur- 
nished. The best works of this nature were exe- 
cuted in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to 
which latter period he attributed the ark. The 
subject upon it was the murder of Thomas Beckett, 
a favourite one, as it appears upon several other 
arks, or shrines, or chrismatories, as they ate often 
called. The plate Mr. Isaacs considered to be a 
century earlier. The design represented the se- 
pulture of a person of consequence, whose name 
occurs in an inscription, of which the following 
translation was given by Mr. W. H. Rogers: “ His 
art was before gold and gems. He, Henry, before 
all aa an inventor, gives, while living, presents in 
brass to God. His life places him (who is equal 
to the Muses in intelligence, and before Marcus in 
oratory) on a level with the saints in fame. Asa 
servant sent before, he fashions gifts acceptable to 
God. May an angel after the gifts snatch the giver 
to heaven! Yet should it not lerate or excite 
thy grief, O England, for him to whom peace, war, 
activity, and rest are equal.’”” Mr. Isaacs consi- 
dered that the place of manufacture of this beauti- 
ful relic was Limoges, but, as the inscription in- 





dicated, that the person represented was an Eng- 


lishman ; and he assigned reasons for, believing 
him to be no less than Henry de Blois, Bishop of 


‘Winchester, and grandson of William the Con- |® 


queror. 
Mr. Clark forwarded drawings of several medi- 
eval rings found at Chesterford. The question of 


-the authenticity of the leaden seal of Berenger, the 


Master of the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, which was exhibited at a former meeting by 
Mr. Haggard, was again brought forward. Mr. 
Purland stated that he now felt convinced that his 
seal, which he had purchased as the original one, 
was nothing more than aclever counterfeit, exe- 


cuted by Mr. Doubleday of the British Museum. 
“He had ascertained that the genuine seal, from 





which several casts had been made, was found at 
St. Albans, and not, as had been stated, at the 
Temple Church. 

Mr. Smith read an account by Mr. Bateman of 
the discovery, near York, of a large quantity of 
bronze celts and tools; some of the latter, from 
the drawings exhibited, closely resembled those 
used by carpenters at the present day. 

Communications were also read from Messrs. 
Lower, Price, Macneel, &c.; and Mr. Dunkin gave 
the particulars relating to the recent destruction of 
the ancient ruins near Fawkham Church, Kent, for 
the purpose of mending the roads. 





STATE PAPERS AND RECORDS. 

TuE expediency of erecting a building of sufficient 
magnitude, and fitting security and accommodation, 
to preserve the historical and legal muniments of the 
empire, has been of late a good-deal discussed. Our 
able contemporary the Spectator enforces the imme- 
diate necessity by strong argument. It states that 
“the rebuilding of the British Museum cost some- 
thing not far from 1,000,000/.; and the public re- 
cords are four times the cubic bulk of the mss, and 
printed books of the Museum.” And adds, “ we do 
not know what the new record depository will cost, 
but its style will be less expensive, and probably 
360,000/. may suffice. Cost what it may, however, 
the outlay must be incurred. Centuries of neglect 
and makeshifts bring their own expenses to be 
reckoned some day; and true economy in this case 
will be best secured by setting to work without fur- 
ther procrastination.” 

Various sites are mentioned as eligible, such as 
the Rolls Estate in Chancery Lane, now covered 
with old tumble-down houses, and the vacant 
space on the left of the steps ascending from the 
park close to the State-Paper Office. But where- 
ever the site may be chosen, and whenever the safe 
repository may be constructed, there is one grand 
essential matter to be considered; namely, a pro- 
vision for more ready and convenient access to the 
documents preserved than has hitherto been attain- 
able by the public. How very few authors have 
been enabled to consult these masses of invaluable 
information ; and even these few have found them 
in a condition of utter confusion, and almost sealed 
from examination by the manner in which they 


were placed at their disposal. The lights of other 
days might for all val purposes be almost as 
well extinguished as so fenced round and hidden. 
Let us hope, then, that the new house will be 
framed for easy and numerous researches; with a 
staff intelligent and efficient to direct inquiries, and 
take due care of the literary treasures confided to 
them ; and that from the thousands of dust-buried 
Mss., for the first time disinterred, we may gather 
the facts of former ages, and restore our history, at 
least, to a larger share of integrity and trpth. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

ag 8} p.M.; British Architects, 
8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. ' 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 8} p.m.; Civil En- 
gineers, 8 p.m.; Zoological, 84 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 P.M.; Geological, 84 ?.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 P.M.; Antiquaries, 8 p m.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 p.m.; Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

Friday. — Royal Institution, Prof. Carpenter, ‘On the 
voluntary emotional and automatic movements of ani- 
mals, and the parts of the nervous system which serve as 
their respective instruments,” 8} P.M.; British Archxolo- 
ical, 83 P.m.; Philological, 8 p.m. 
be a Botanic, 3} p.m.; Westminster Medi- 

, 8 P.M. 








FINE ARTS. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

No. 1. “ Mountain Road in Wales,” J. Linnell,— 
is a rich landscape on a moderate sized canvass; 
and we may here note that the larger landscapes 
by Lee, Creswick, and other eminent names do not 
present any superior qualities for high praise. 
They are, generally speaking, respectable, but do 
not advance the reputations of the artists. 

No. 2. “ Highland Children,” &c., W. Simson, 





—One of several Highland pieces of familiar life 
by the same hand: characteristic and clever, but 
not rising to the higher region even of genre art. 

No. 3. “The Lovers’ Walk,’’ F. Danby, 
A.R.A.,—is a striking composition; shadowy and 
dreamy-imaginative, if 

* Darkness be the lovers’ light, 
And night the lovers’ day :” 

and a pleasing example ofa style so peculiarly cul- 
tivated by a poetical painter. 

No. 6. ‘‘The Holy Well,” F. Goodall,—is a 
little gem in its way; but No. 23, ‘ Irish Court- 
ship,” by the same, is a more ambitious effort. The 
humble Hibernian beauty and her two lovers are 
well described, and it is easy to foretel a collision 
in spite of the good humour which marks the ma- 
jority, including the laughing children. The story 
is well told; yet we cannot rank Goodall with 
Wilkie. 

No. 13, ‘‘ Hatton Forge,” W. Linton,—is a fair 
example of his clear and graphic style; and No, 
379, the “ Campagna,” astill more finished and 
excellent specimen of his powers. 

No. 30. ‘‘ Market Place at Coutances,’’ a genu- 
ine bit of D. Roberte, R.A. 

Up high, and down low, we can hardly tell what 
some fifty numbers are. 

No. 24. “ The Sportsman’s Breakfast,’ R. B. Da- 
vis, on the floor, seems to be a clever performance; 
and near it, No.29, “Cupid and Campaspe,”’ W. Gale, 
caught our eye from its position in regard to Etty’s 
No. 206, on thefother side of the fireplace; Cam- 
paspe put us in mind of the-Swan with Two Necks, 
as the latter, ‘‘ A Magdalen reading,” suggested the 
idea of a lady with an extra bosom. Ifever one of 
the sex was created to nurse twins, this is the form. 
But the fascination of colour! The free dash of 
the positive tints on the back ground, which im- 
parts to the flesh a beauty beyond description, are 
such achievements as never were surpassed, hardly 
ever equalled. 

No. 31. “ An old Mill Pond.’’ One among the 
best landscapes of Sidney R. Percy. 

No. 38. “An Israelite.” ‘Indeed a black and 
dark, but powerful portrait, by Etty. 

No. 58. “The Approaching Footstep,” a charm- 
ing composition, by F. Stone, and painted with all 
his Watteau-like skill and feeling. How any one 
must like to be the footstep, so listened for by so 
captivating a creature! 

No. 89. “The Fronde Riots,’ J. Gilbert,—is 
one of the very few attempts at high art; and 
though we cannot speak very eulogistically in its 
praise, we can justly say that it is not discreditable 
to the artist’s talents. There is too much same- 
ness in the colouring. The Queen’s expression 
is more dignified than natural under her appalling 
circumstances; and the mobbites seem to us to be 
too-violent in action, not as if called to witness a 
fact, but to assassinate the young king. 

No. 106. Epstein Castle.” G. C. Stanfield, 
jun.—One to which we alluded as proof of the 
progress making by some of our rising school. 
This and other pieces by Stanfield the younger 
shew a noble and successful aspiration to tread 
upon the heels of his pre-eminent father. 

No. 114. “ A Moorish Girl,” 129. “ The Spanish 
Domino,” &c., bear pleasant testimony to the 
talents of T. Ellerby, as do a group of pointers’ 
heads, No. 143, to the taste and skill of T. Wood- 
ward. 

Several other pictures in the north room will 
receive our future attention; but for a conclusion 
to our present notice we must step out of it into 
the middle-room, in the midst of which is the 
most able historical production of the year. No. 
365. ‘The last moments of Mary Queen of Scots,” 
by Alex. Fraser. The fatal subject is ‘treated 
with infinite feeling, and the artistic execution 
falls little short of the mind’s conception. Mary 
is an- abstraction from the world; living on the 
verge of death; absorbed in devotion, and re- 
gardless alike of the political and polemical perse- 
cution which insulted her to the scaffold. Two of 
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her Marys (where was the third?) are steeped in 
grief and despair. Their earthly distress contrasts 
finely with the resignation of their doomed mis- 
tress; whilst the faithful Melvill, grovelling on 
the earth, presents a yet more touching example 
of faithful attachment and inconsolable sorrow. 
The group of English Commissioners on the right 
is well composed ; but still more admirable are the 
figures of the two executioners. All the minor 
characters and parts are suited to the awful scene ; 
and the work the best the artist has ever produced, 
and a high honour to his genius. 
THE WELLINGTON STATUE 

Was again the subject of notice in the House of 
Commons on Monday, in consequence of a question 
put by Mr. Berkeley to Lord Morpeth. The an- 
swer was not decisive, but it appears that the sub- 
committee are to direct the upper part of the scaf- 
folding to be removed, that a more perfect view 
of the statue may be obtained, so as to enable a 
better judgment to be formed of its effect upon the 
arch. Should that be pronounced to be unfavour- 
able, the statue will be taken down, and in all pro- 
bability erected on a suitable pedestal on the nor- 
thern side of Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. This is 
an eligible site; but with regard to the affair alto- 
gether, and its backward and forward moves, we 
are inclined to think that a vast majority of the 
public will agree with us in two things : 

Ist, that the group is very well where it is; and, 

2dly, that ifit be pre-determined by the Govern- 
ment to displace it, itis rather a hardship to victi- 
mise the artist in the cost of removing the massive 
wood-work, and restoring it again merely to dis- 
mount his ten years’ labour. 

The charges, amounting to a good many hundred 
pounds, must come out of his pocket; for the Com- 
mittee have no funds but his; and unless there 
were, which we apprehend there is not, a fair 
chance for the st#atu(e) quo, it does seem rather 
like putting him between the blades of the scissors 
to compel the sculptor, who has simply executed 
the task assigned him, to undo and do in this idly 
experimental and expensive fashion. 


The Venerable Archdeacon Thorp. 
A portrait of this eminent churchman, the war- 
den of Durham University, engraved by G. R. 
Ward, after a painting by J. R. Swinton, is a fine 
specimen of a mild but highly intellectual counte- 
nance. There is great simplicity in the attitude 
and poise of the head; a little bit of architecture 
(Durham College we presume) let in, is a graceful 
accessory, and adds variety to the effect. 
William Mackenzie. 

A WHOLE length, painted by T. H. Illidge, and en- 
graved by G. R. Ward, represents the famed French 
railroad-contractor, and looks as like a king as 
Hudson himself: stout, burly, energetic, marked 
features, and a capacious forehead. The back- 
ground is very cleverly executed. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
MARQUIS OF NORTHAMPTON’S SOIREE. 

THE personal esteem in which the noble President 
of the Royal Society is held by all ranks of the 
community, from prince and peer to the humblest 
of those who have achieved any distinction in 
arts, sciences, literature, or useful improvements, 
was fully testified last Saturday, when, in spite of 
the severity of the weather, his first soirée was 
crowded by such an assemblage of the elevated in 
Station and the eminent for genius and talent, as 
could rarely be convened, even in our teeming 
metropolis. Prince Albert was among the visitors, 
a list of whom would fill this page ; and therefore 
we will only state generally, that the kindliest in- 
tercourse shone over the evening; and the recep- 
tion and entertainment were all that refined cour- 
tesy and graceful liberality could supply. 

Pneumatic machine (Mr. Hutchinson's spi- 
tometer for measuring the vital capacity of the 





lungs, with a view to establishing a precise and 
easy method of detecting disease) was one of 
the most amusing attractions in the rooms. It 
was laughable to see with what curious avidity 
even the philosophers applied to have a sort of 
peep into futurity, by learning to what height they 
could blow up the cylinder whose index was to 
shew whether.their bellows were in strength or 
weakness. The common average standard, we be- 
lieve, is 180°; and as the machine rose or fell short 
of this measure, it was ludicrous to mark the exult- 
ing or blank lovks of the aspirants. Wasted with 
a poor puff, some would give in at 70° or 90°; 
whilst others exhausted their wind to the last 
breath, but were exceedingly lively at 210°, 220°, 
or 230°. One stout-lunged and distinguished gen- 
tleman, whose recent discoveries in science prove 
that he can reach pretty high above the generality 
in those pursuits, actually raised the tube to 300° 
—the maximum of the night! 

There were many other novelties ; amongst them 
we noticed : 

Little’sdouble-action printing-machine for work- 
ing daily newspapers at a speed varying from 10,000 
to 12,000 copies per hour; the average rate of pro- 
duction of the present machines in use being not 
more than 4500 per hour. The present “ Fast 
Machine” works with four cylinders, constantly 
revolving in one direction, producing two printed 
sheets with every backward and forward motion 
ofthe type. The “ Double-Action Machine” works 
with eight cylinders, six of which have a reversing 
motion, and produces seven printed sheets with 
every transverse motion of the type. The working 
model, exhibiting the operation of feeding and 
taking away, with the interior arrangement of 
tapes, rollers, printing-cylinders, &c., attracted 
considerable attention.—Mr. Reinagle’s new loco- 
motive clasp for connecting railway-carriages; a 
chain and tongue passing into a cylinder, and 
there retained with great force, but released at 
the will of the guard with a slight lifting of a lever. 
To this facility of disconnecting is attributed a 
considerable promise of safety.—Mr. Cheverton’s 
machine carving: the principal specimen was a 
reduced copy of a bust of Lord Compton; the 
closest inspection of the marble and ivory could 
not detect the least difference of feature or expres- 
sion. — Mr. Cox’s electretypes, colossal heads, 
masques, vases, &c.; metallic fac-similes of the 
treasures of the British Museum admirably exe- 
cuted.—Mr. Claudet’s specimens of daguerreo- 
types, taken in dull November and December, ex- 
hibiting curious effects of photography; a negative 
and positive picture on the same plate; photo- 
genic action prevented by the interposition of red 
glass; and not only this protecting property, but 
a restoration, by the red glass, of a solarised plate 
to an unaffected state; besides several novel re- 
sults, aids to the unravelling of the mystery of helio- 
graphy. One very interesting specimen developed 
the power of the sun’s image to reverse his own 
act, his passage across a solarised plate being evi- 
denced by a reproduction of its primitive condi- 
tion. Dr. Draper has likewise established the pro- 
tecting or negative ray, and its reversing power; 
but M. Claudet’s investigations have, we under- 
stand, been carried farther, and a paper upon the 
subject has been for some time preparing for the 
Royal Society. 

Mr. Perigal exhibited and explained a variety of 
experiments,.with a view to elucidate the theory 
of revolution and rotation, especially referriag to 
the hypothetical motions of the moon, to account 
for her presenting towards us always the same face 
or hemisphere. One of nis instruments imparted 
to three ivory balls movements similar to those 
ascribed to the moon in each of three hypotheses : 
and the path which the component atoms of the 
moon would in each case describe in space was 
made evident to the eye by another little instru- 
ment, which he called a kinescope. With the aid 
of maps, on which were accurately laid down the 
poritions of the moon in accordance with the seve- 





ral hypotheses, these instruments and other aux- 
iliary contrivances afforded ocular demonstration, 
that of the three the last is the only one that will 
bear investigation : 

1. That the moon revolves round the earth, and 
rotates on her own axis, in the same period, and 
in the same direction. 

2. That the moon revolves round the earth, and 
rotates on her own axis, in the same period, but 
in contrary directions. 

3. That the moon revolves round the earth, 
but does not rotate on her own axis. This 
single circular motion would: cause the moon to 
have one sidereal day and night every time she 
revolved round the earth; because she would 
thereby turn round as regards the stars, while 
her aspect to the earth being unchanged by her 
orbital motion, she would have no alternation of 
terrestrial day and night; but the same hemi- 
sphere would be constantly presented to the earth, 
and we should see the same face perpetually.— 
This single motion would cause all the component 
atoms of the moon to describe round the earth 
concentric circles varying in size according to their 
radial distance from the centre of revolution. 

Mr. Perigal says, that if the moon be the sa- 
tellite of the earth, revolving round him as her 
centre of motion, any simultaneous rotation about 
her own axis is impossible if it be true that she 
always presents towards us the same hemisphere ; 
a fact which there seems no reason to doubt. Or 


if she rotates on her own axis, she cannot also re- 
volve round the earth as her centre of motion. 
She may rotate, and also revolve, though not round 
the earth; but if she have both motions, she cannot 
be the satellite of the earth. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
SHARON TURNER, ES@. 

On the morning of Monday, the 13th instant, this 
venerable and venerated author died at the house 
of his son, in Red Lion Square, at the patriarchal 
age of three score and eighteen years. His literary 
works have long established his name as among 
the foremost of English historians. His were the 
earliest and most laborious and successful efforts 
to penetrate the darkness which hung over our 
Anglo-Saxon annals, and thence illustrate the pe- 
riod of the deepest import to our country’s history. 
He not only broke up this ground, but cultivated 
it with diligence and skill, till it produced a me- 
morable and gratifying harvest. Since this was 
done, other individuals have followed up the re- 
search, and adorned the literature, arts, and social 
system of our Saxon ancestors, with elucidations of 
great national interest; but we must never forget 
that the prime impulse was given by Sharon Tur- 
ner. No wonder that he was beloved by bis fa- 
mily, and sincerely esteemed and respected by a 
numerous circle of friends. Through every posi- 
tion of his life —judging by the testimony of the 
oldest of these and our own conviction, gathered 
through not a few of his later years—we would say, 
that in all its various toils and trials, he evinced a 
most active moral power, great benevolence of cha- 
racter, and extensive charity, combined with the 
strictest integrity. He was indeed, and truly, one 
of God’s noblest works,—an example to social life, 
and a distinguished ornament to the literature of 
his age and couatry. 

We are indebted to a friend for the annexed 
memoir of this distinguished and lamented indi- 
vidual. 

Sharon Turner was born in London, on the 24th 
September, 1768. His parents were both natives 
of Yorkshire ; the father having left York at an 
early age, and settled in the metropolis, where he 
afterwards married. Sharon, the eldest son of the 
marriage, was principally educated at Pentonville, 
in the private academy of Dr. James Davis, who 
was rector of St. James, Clerkenwell; and having 
chosen the law for his profession, he was articled 
to an attorney in the Temple, at the age of fifteen, 
Here he began to acquire his taste for books and 
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literary studies, filling up the intervals of business 
with reading and composition. The death of his 
master before his articles of clerkship were ex- 
pired, left him at liberty to decide on his future 
course of life; and at the suggestion of a very kind 
old client, who promised his support, he took up 
his master’s business, and carried it on in the same 
chambers he had occupied, and continued to reside 
there until his marriage in 1795; and there he also 
began to collect the materials for his Anglo-Saxon 
History, to the composition of which, he mentions 
in the preface, he was principally led by the death- 
song of Regnar Lodbrog; and the work was after- 
wards published in successive octavo volumes, be- 
tween 1799 and 1805. The criticism on the “first 
volume of this work which appeared in the Critical 
Review for January, 1800, had the effect of turning 
Mr. Turner’s inquiries more closely to the authen- 
ticity of the ancient British poems which the re- 
viewer had assailed ; and led to the publication of 
the vindication of them in a pamphlet, which 
shewed his own deep acquaintance with the sub- 
ject, and established the claims of the ancient 
dards to our attention and respect; while it also 
induced the author to bestow much pains in re- 
vising the “ Anglo-Saxon History ;”” and the work 
took its position amongst the standard literature of 
the country. Mr. Turner then pursued his design 
of writing a complete history of this country, formed 
from the most diligent researches into the various 
literary treasures open to his patient labour —re- 
solving to state nothing for which he had not con- 
sulted and well considered the original authorities. 
He spent every spare hour which he could com- 
mand at the British Museum, collecting original 
materials for his work.. The fruits of his labours, 
as they related to the period extending from the 
Norman Conquest to the death of Henry VII., were 
contained in the successive volumes of “ The 
Middle Ages,” published between 1814 and 1824. 
The portions of the work which relate to the Maid 
of Orleans, the Wars of the Roses, and the medi- 
eval literature of England, may be particularly re- 
ferred to as illustrative of the spirit of the times, 
the leading actors in them, and the industrious 
selection of facts unnoticed by preceding his- 
torians,. 

Such was Mr. Turner’s remarkable activity and 
energy of mind, that while pursuing this laborious 
investigation, and at the same time conducting a 
considerable professional business, he devoted some 
hours every day for two years to a thorough exa- 
mination of the scriptures as a divine revelation. To 
do this without interfering with his other studies, 
he arose regularly for many months at five o’clock, 
and carried out a complete and searching inquiry 
into all the doubts and difficulties which the spread 
of French infidel philosophy had made so promi- 
nent. The result gave him the ample reward of a 
firm and full conviction of the truth of divine reve- 
lation, and of all the promises and hopes contained 
in the scriptures, which afterwards, both in sorrow 
and in joy, formed his greatest happiness and com- 
fort, and which he often used to say nothing could 
again shake. 

In the summer of 1816 an illness came upon him 
which assumed various forms, and much distressed 
him; at times it amounted to nervous asthma, of 
which disease his father had died at the age of 45; 
and the disturbance and uneasiness which the pa- 
roxysms caused, after baffling the skill of his me- 
dical friends for nearly three years, compelled him 
to adopt a rigid system of self-management. After 
a few years’ perseverance, he was enabled to over- 
come the asthmatic symptoms which had distressed 
him ; but he never regained his bodily efficiency, 
and to the last days of his life he was repeatedly 
compelled, for the sake of personal comfort and 
mental activity, to use much care and abstinence. 
In 1829, Mr. Turner retired more completely from 
London, residing principally from that time at 
Winchmore Hill. He had previously published the 
two quarto volumes of the modern history of Eng- 
land, carrying on the national history to the death 





of Elizabeth ; he was stimulated to complete this 
portion by the discussions which were then rife on 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Reformation, 
and by the publications of his intimate friends, Mr. 
Robert Southey and Mr. Charles Butler, on the op- 
posing sides. 

Here his infirmities compelled him to stop; to 
have carried the history further on the same inde- 
pendent principles of research and minute verifi- 
cation of original documents, wou!d have required 
a personal labour to which his strength was wholly 
unequal, and would also have entangled him in the 
political feelings which followed the unhappy dis- 
putes between Charles and his parliament. 

In 1832, Mr. Turner published the first volume 
of his “Sacred History of the World,” and the 
seeds of this work may be traced in the inquiries 
he had made into religious truth for his own satis- 
faction many years before; he recalls in the preface 
the pleasure with which he first read Dr. Paley’s 
“ Natural Theology ;” this was followed by a se- 
cond and third volume; his object was to carry out 
more fully, and in connexion with revelation, the 
grand leading principle of all his historical works 
—that minute providential agency, and actual su- 
perintending direction of all affairs by the Almighty, 
which it was his delight to trace. 

In 1843, the death of his wife, the affectionate 
companion of nearly fifty years, much distressed 
him ; he bowed submissively to the will of God, but 
from that time he suffered more repeated attacks 
from illness, and declined more in strength: the 
death of his sister, the last survivor of his father’s 
children, occurred on the 24th of January, 1847, 
and, about the same time, another return of indis- 
position compelled him to come to London, where 
he died peacefully on the 18th instant, soon after 
midnight, in the 79th year of his age, and in his 
former residence in Red Lion Square, full of that 
firm trust in his Saviour which had been his go- 
verning principle through life. 

He enjoyed friendships with many of the lead- 
ing literary characters of his day. Of these 
Cumberland, Tobin, Charles Butler, Prince Hoare, 
Richard Duppa, Southey, and many others, passed 
from this earthly scene before him. Mr. Disraeli 
and Sir Martin Shee are amongst the few who 
have survived him. He was one of the many 
proofs this happy country affords of what may be 
accomplished by energy of mind, economy of time, 
strict integrity, and persevering industry. 

He published, at different periods during his 
life, the following minor works: A volume of essays 
and poems, entitled ‘‘ Sacred Meditations by a 
Layman,” “ Prolusions on the Greatness of Britain 
and other subjects,” and “ Richard ILI., a Poem.” 
He also contributed two or three articles to the 
Quarterly Review, soon after it was started by his old 
friend Mr. Murray; and addressed some letters to 
the Royal/Society of Literature, of which he was an 
associate, upon the curious affinities between the 
different languages of the world, and which he 
thought afforded strong evidence of the confusion 
of tongues at Babel, and the dispersion of man- 
kind in consequence ; these letters have since been 
reprinted in the last edition of the “ Anglo-Saxons.” 


The Duke of Northumberland, as Chancellor of the 
University of Cambridge, president at the New- 
castle meeting of the British Association, and con- 
sequently the author of addresses delivered to both 
these bodies, belongs to our obituary. His grace 
died suddenly at Alnwick, aged 62, on Friday week, 
being found a corpse in his bed by his servant on 
the morning of that day. He was of retiring 
habits, and only held before the public by his high 
rank and immense wealth. We have been told 
that in his earlier years, whether to indulge eco- 
nomic habits or enjoy untrammelled life, he was 
wont to go incognito into country quarters, and as 
plain Mr. John Smith, see the world and amuse 
himself with its various scenes; from which, when- 
ever discovered, he instantly vanished. Lord 
Powis is spoken of as his probable successor at 





Cambridge.* In his titles and estates he is suc- 
ceeded by his brother, Lord Prudhoe, so well known 
to literature by his Egyptian researches. 

The Rev. J..T. Hewlett.—A fortnight ago the 
death of Mr. Hewlett, the author of “ Peter Prig- 
gins,’”’ ‘* College Life,” and other popular produc- 
tions, was announced under painful circumstances 
in our advertising department. Though we ad- 
mired his talent and humour, and truly liked the 
man himself, we could not bestow on these publica- 
tions the unreserved meed of our approbation. They 
were somewhat too free; and however clever and 
lively in other respects,- this blemish detracted 
from their merit as pictures of lifé for general 
diffusion where sex, taste, and refinement required 
food of another description. Smollett would not 
be thought suitable to the change of manners and 
greater fastidiousness in speech and writing which 
has grown up to our present day. And perhaps 
the objection limited the success of the author’s 
literary performances; and led to a death amid 
extreme destitution, a prey to legal severities, 
mental sufferings, and fatal disease. Poor Hew- 
lett, with his fun and jests, let us cast one glance 
upon him on his death-bed, his abode in pos- 
session of the law, his pocket penniless, his nine 
children helpless, hopeless! what misery, what 
despair! He was buried at the expense of a 
Mason Lodge to which he belonged ; and we be- 
lieve the same noble charity extended to the pay- 
ment of the debt for which his effects were in exe- 
cution. Need we after this sad plain tale invoke 
the benevolence of the humane to relieve the dis- 
tress of his forlorn family? The subscription 
opened for them has been graciously aided by the 
Queen Dowager—an everlasting and inexhaustible 
fount of charitable feeling and help to the afflicted ; 
and also by the Bishop of London, and the Bishop 
of Llandaff, and other generous persons. But 
though the appeal has been answered with kind- 
ness, it must require more extended sympathy to 
alleviate the wretchedness of this pitiable case. On 
its behalf we venture earnestly to solicit that sym- 
pathy: it will return in blessings on those who 
bestow it.— Since writing the foregoing, we have 
read with gratification an eloquent appeal in the 
Times to the same effect; and we may add, that 
poor Hewlett’s last work was ‘‘ Dunster Castle,” a 
tale of the great Rebellion, and free from any of 
the objectionable matter which might be detected 
in his earlier writings. 

Truly may we say, “ Death’s shafts fly thick,” 
since to the obituary we have already penned, we 
have to add the name of 

Macvey Napier, the able editor for many years of 
that important periodical, The Edinburgh Review. 
Professor Napier was well enough on Monday week 
to deliver his lecture on Scots Law in the University 
of Edinburgh; and on Thursday was a corpse. In 
private life he was warmly esteemed by a very wide 
circle of men of all opinions and parties, by whom 
his hospitable, social, and intelligent qualities were 
duly appreciated. 

In London we have lost, on the 17th, The Vene- 
rable Archdeacon J. Holden Pott, aged 88, and one of 
the purest ornaments of the English church. He 
was endowed with the finest taste for the arts, was 
a very accomplished scholar, and equally a pattern 
and a friend to literature. His religious publica- 
tions were at once thoroughly orthodox, consistent, 
tolerant, excellent in style, and forcible in persua- 
sion and argument. 

William Collins, R.A., the beautiful and natural 
English artist, died on the same day, aged 59. The 
grace and truth with which he depicted our native 
landscapes, and peopled them with human life né 
less congenial to the truth,his sweetness and warmth 
of colour, and his cheerfulness and captivation 
of subject, long made him one of the most ad- 
mired and popular of our school. He visited Italy, 
and on his return a change of style was visible in 





* An invitation to Prince Albert to accept the office is 
also much discussed, 
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his productions ; but he afterwards resumed more 
of his first manner. Throughout his whole career 


he never ceased to be most pleasing and attractive. 

In the newspapers we also find the following 
death announced: “On the 15th inst., of consump- 
tion, in Upper Albany-street, Regent’s-park, Mr. 
George Thomas Fisher, author of several works on 
practical science, and a contributor to the scientific 
department of periodical review.” 








THE DRAMA. 
Her Majesty’s Theatre opened for the season on 
Tuesday with Donizetti’s Favorita, and a new bal- 
let, called Coralia, by Paul Taglioni. The circum- 
stances under which the present campaign is en- 
tered upon are of a very unusual character, and 
fraught with no little embarrassment and difficulty 
to the manager, as well as interest, anxiety, and 
excitement to the singers and the subscribers: the 
manager and lessee, after some years of regular and 
easy success, suddenly finds himselfdeserted by band 
and singers, chorus and coryphées; and not only 
so, but a rival establishment formed from his own 
quondam allies. Whether such treatment was 
merited, either because Mr. Lumley did not choose 
to sacrifice all considerations for the sake of re- 
taining the services of M. Costa for conductor, or 
that the non-subscription nights were made more 
attractive than subscription ones, or that the musi- 
cal ensemble was not good enough for our fastidious 
taste, are questions upon which we will not enter. 
It must be admitted that he has shewn the true 
enterprise and spirit of our nation; and from the 
success which has attended his exertions, merits a 
good share of our patronage and support. The 
difficulty of the band, which it was thought impos- 
sible to get over, has certainly been completely 
vanquished : the orchestra is fuller than before, 
and the performers in no way inferior, as far as we 
can judge from one hearing, to their predecessors, 
of whom only the leader, Tolbecque, and second 
violin, Nadau, remain. We could find more faults 
in the conducting than in -the execution: to pre- 
side over such a mine of power requires great self- 
Pp ion and temper; the difficulty is to avoid 
urging the players too much in forte passages, and 
to subdue them enough in piano and accompani- 
ment, especially with regard to the brass instru- 
ments. Some of the crescendo passages in Favorila 
were done with too much force, so that the effect 
was harsh, and the tone of the bass instruments 
bad in quality; while in the accompaniments the 
voices were constantly drowned. What painters 
call “‘ keeping”’ is equally necessary in the treat- 
ment of musical works; for if one part is exag- 
gerated, the general effect is marred. La Favorita 
has been made tolerably familiar to us, so that itis 
not necessary to enter into the merits of the opera, 
beyond saying that to us it appears to be heavy 
in music, and “ not quite the thing” in sentiment. 
Its performance on this stage introduced no fewer 
than four new singers; the tenor, Gardoni, who 
comes with the prestige of a Continental reputation, 
is a young singer, with a handsome person and 
expressive features; his voice, though not powerful, 
pessesses a high chest range, but he uses the fal- 
setto also, which is powerful and in tune: the 
timbre of his voice is not so sweet and rich as in 
some, but he uses his organ effectively, and enun- 
ciates clearly and with expression. It appeared 
to us that he sang with too much effort at filling 
the house, and consequently exhibited no expan- 
sion of voice; all his morceaux were given too 
stiffly, with a sort of hardness not pleasing; how- 
ever, these deficiences may be remedied by study: 
he was well received, and encored in his first aria: 
his acting is graceful and appropriate. The bari- 
tone, Superchi, though possessing but little to pre- 
possess in his appearance, surprised us by his ex- 
cellent singing; with a voice having a good deal 
of the tenor quality, he sings with very great ex- 
pression and feeling, and with the most complete 
mastery. He was much applauded, and will be a 
very great acquisition, although his acting is not so 








graceful as we expect onthe Italian stage in England. 
The basso, Bouche, is, like most others, very heavy 
and sepulchral in tone, without that richness which 
belongs to the high bass voices; he wili, how- 
ever, prove a useful singer. The second soprano, 
Nascio, is of the very mediocre rank. Sanchioli, 
who took Leonora, the principal part of the opera, 
has not improved since last season; her intonation 
is occasionally lamentably false, and she attacks 
cadences in the most reckless manner, both for 
note and tune. The opera went off well. Mr. 
Balfe was much cheered on entering the orchestra, 
and was called on the stage at the end of the opera. 
Mr. Lumley also made his bow to the audience 
with very loud applause; Gardoni and Sanchioli 
were also greeted before the curtain. The Na- 
tional Anthem followed, sung by the whole strength 
of the company, and the performance ended with 
the ballet Coralia, in which Rosati and Marie 
Taglioni made perfectly successful débuts. The 
scenery of the ballet is admirably painted, more 
especially the moonlight scene, in which the water- 
nymph Coralia appears to float on the water. 

With the innovations forced upon the lessee, 
some have been forced on the audience; the old 
and respected pathway known as “ Fop’s Alley” 
is no longer the magic circle round which so many 
méchant sprites used to flit; a deep chasm of cold 
stone steps breaks it at the centre of the arc, and 
no communication with the boxes is available but 
by going into the entrance hall again; which arrange- 
ment appears to us very inconvenient, and we heard 
numerous maledictions pronounced against it. 

Drury Lane.—The very sudden illness of Miss 
Romer on Tuesday evening led to an unexpected 
disappointment of a crowded house, and a tumultu- 
ous row in consequence of the non-performance of 
the new opera, and the substitution of the Bond- 
man. The bubbub lasted through the greater part 
of the night, and rendered all the earlier attempts 
at acting mere dumb show on the stage. In vain 
did the lessee appeal for generosity, promising 
justice, and asserting the perfect truth of the late 
intelligence received at the theatre of the accident 
which prevented the representation announced ; 
and in vain did Mr. Harley offer every sort of re- 
paration; such as.the return of money, or the sub- 
stitution of tickets for tie. first night of the new 
opera. The latter was not relished by the mal- 
contents ; and the former, it may be surmised, is no 
very easy arrangement with hundreds of people, a 
considerable number of whom had come in on free 
lists and orders, without payment at the doors. 
This made the “ return” not only a difficulty, but 
a fix; and the question would be, whether or not 
the exchequer of the night contained a sufficient 
fund to satisfy all who might be claimants!! The 
audience, however, had the overture played to 
them; which, under the circumstances, did not 
tell very favourably. Mr. Wallace, the composer, 
is certainly the most to be commiseratcd, for such 
an untoward interruption of his hopes. The opera 
is postponed till Monday: the house has been shut 
since Tuesday. 

French Plays.—On Monday, on the eve of depar- 
ture, Mdlle. Clarisse appeared in Marie- Jeanne, ou la 
Femme du Peuple—a play new to the English public— 
and thereby added greatly to the popularity she 
had already acquired in this country. It exhibits 
(spun out to too great, length, five acts) the 
sorrows and trials which await the wife of a disso- 
lute artizan. The necessitated abandonment of 
her child to the fate of the Enfans trouvés was an 
excellent scene,—the best in the play,—between 
Marie- Jeanne and her husband, just as he recovers 
from a fit of drunkenness; a scene full of pathos 
and true feeling, and portrayed by Mdlle. Cla- 
risse with great energy. The recognition, too, of 
her lost child, and her claiming it from the rich 
and supposititions mother; the passionate manner 
in which she asserts the holy claims of nature, in 
defiance of want, and of the enmity of her powerful 
rival; the treacherous charge of madness brought 
against her by the doctor, &c., afford Mdlle. Cla- 





risse full scope for the disp!ay of her talents. She 
was much cheered, and called for at the close of 
the piece. This week terminates the engagements 
of M. F. Lemaitre and Mdlle. Clarisse. Monday 
next will see the return of ovr old favourite, Lafont, 
and the arrival of a new star, Mdile. Fargeuil. 








VARIETIES. 

College of Preceptors—The Marquis of North- 
ampton has accepted the office of Patron of the 
College of Preceptors. 

HB. Caricatures.— After a dearth which all the 
world regrets, HB. has again rejoiced us with a 
prolific issue of five of his humorous records of 
our political times. The British Lion poked by 
Lord Palmerston, the Queen and Prince Albert 
spectators, has a most sinister glance in his eye. 
An interesting group represents six strange “ bed- 
fellows,” only they are bench- fellows in the House 
of Commons; and the next has three Hon. Mem- 
bers, Roebuck, Lord G. Bentinck, and Disraeli; the 
latter receiving a lecture on elocution from the 
first in a ludicrous posture. The best, however, ig 
Lord John Russell driving Lord G. Bentinck and 
Sir R. Inglis through the rough road of Irish 
measures. The likenesses are excellent. The 
last is a satire on the famous interview in which 
Guizot assured Lord Normanby that the Queen of 
Spain would be married first. Louis Philippe is 
dodging behind a screen. Another very clever hit. 

The Whittington Club, an association presenting 
several novel features, has just been set on foot in 
the city, with Mr. Douglas Jerrold as its presi- 
dent. The annual subscription is so low as to 
open the admission to persons of limited means ; 
and the victualling department is announced to be 
at the cheapest pessible rate. Both sexes are 
eligible to “ membership.” A library is to be 
formed ; and there are to ‘be reading-rooms, lec- 
tures, conversazioni, concerts, gymnastics, and edu- 
cation—all in this comprehensive plan. The first 
soirée was held at the London Tavern on Wednes- 
day evening. We annex a con. connected with 
the name. Why was Whittington the worst alder- 
man that ever lived in London? Give it up? 
Because he alone had the Cat, and deserved it! 

The Health of Towns’ Association is carrying on 
its beneficial measures with great zeal, and we 
trust with commensurate success; though as yet it 
can only be ascending to that strength which it 
ought speedily to attain for the good of the coun- 
try. A number of cheap publications are explain- 
ing its objects, describing the existing evils so 
essential to be remedied or removed, and soliciting 
the co-operation necessary to work out those de- 
sirable ends. Lord Lincoln’s bill lays the founda- 
tions out of which it is to be hoped, with the aid of 
the distinguished committee united in the cause, 
we may witness the disappearance of defective 
sewerage, impure, or inadequate supplies of water, 
unhealthy residences for the poor, and other de- 
plorable conditions which induce disease and death 
amnong thousands of our fellow-creatures. 

John Walter, Esq.—We regret to see from the 
Reading newspaper that Mr. Walter has declared 
his intention not te move again in public life; 
and still more sorry to hear that his health is in 
so precarious a state as to forbid the hope of any 
very lengthened days. Mr. Walter was originally 
apprenticed to the trade of a bookseller {to the 
grandfather of the present Messrs. Longmans, we 
believe), but circumstances occurred to make an 
alterationin his views; and he adopted that course 
which led to his connexion with the periodical 
press, and the progress of his fortunes to immense 
wealth, influence, and legislative distinction. 

Mrs. Butler (Miss Fanny Kemble) has re-ap- 
peared upon the stage at Manchester in the Hunch- 
back. The house was crowded, and the applause 
enthusiastic. It is stated that she is to receive 
500. for six nights’ performances. 

Lightning Conductors.—Her Majesty’s frigate, 
Fisgard, whilst lying at Nisqually, Puget’s Sound, 
experienced a heavy. thunder- storm on the 26th 
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of September last. Her main-mast was struck by 
lightning; the shock is described as tremendous, 
but no damage was sustained by the mast or the 
ship. The Fisgard is fitted with Mr. S, Harris's 
lightning-conductors, and to their sufficiency, even 
in such a terrific storm, is her safety attributed. 

Celtic Antiquilies.—Among other donations to the 
Royal Irish Academy, recently presented by Dr. 
Madden, were a stone celt, from the county Antrim ; 
and a smilar stone celt, found near the Falls of 
Niagara. 

Mount Vesuvius has resumed an active state, and 
poured forth a flood of lava, which a Neapolitan 
punster remarked had changed its face, which ought 
now to be studied according to the principles of 
Lavater! 

#® The Literary Gazette promoted to Heaven.—We 
copy the following dig from the last Punch :-—* Li- 
belling a Pianet. A periodical, talking of the 
new planet, says: ‘ Its circulation is so slight as 
to be scarcely perceptible, and its powers of attrac- 
tion are limited to a very narrow circle.’ The best | 
name for it, considering these attractions, would | 
have been the Literary “Gazette.” Oh fie! cruel, | bax 
nasty, spiteful Hunchback! 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Lord Brougham, it is reported, is about to give the world 

a translation of Dante—an exercise of his younger days. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bruce’s Chronological Tables, 18mo, 2s. 6¢. — Colenso’s 
Elements of Euclid, with Problems and Key, 18mo, 6s. 6d. 
—Ditto Geometrical Problems and Key, 18mo, 3s. 64.— 
Ditto Geometrical Problems, 18mo, 2s.—Clarendon on the 
Foot of the Horse, fep. sewed, 2s. nn 's Elementary 
Latin Grammar, 12mo, 3s. 6d. —Neligan’ 's Medicines, &c., 
2d edit. 8vo, 14s.—Cresy’s Encyclopedia of Civil Engi- 
neering, illustrated by upwards of 3000 Engravings, 8vo, 
3i. 13s. 62. Meng s Morceaux Choises des Auteurs Mo- 
dernes, fep. roan, 6s.—Tate’s Exercises in Mechanics and 
Natural P' ilosophy, 2d edit. 12mo, 2s.—Tardy’s Explana- 
tory Pronouncing Dictionary of the French Language, 
new edit. corrected by J.C. Tarver, 12mo, 7s.— Life of Lord 
Sidmouth, by the Hen. G. Pellew, D. D., 3 vols. 8vo, 27. 2s. 
—Desfief’s French and English Pronouncing Dictionary, 





1 vol. 8vo, new edit. 12s.— — Napier’s Florentine History, ; Vienna, his 


Vol. 1V.8vo, 9s.—Crosby’s Builder’s Price-Book, post 8vo, 
sewed, 4s.—Prophetical Landmarks, by the Rev. H. Bonar, 
fep. 5s. — The Coming of the Lord oe — the Earth, by 
the Rev. E. Gillson, B. A., 12mo, 2d ed t. 2s. 6d.—Lectures 
for the Times, by the Rev. J. rate ~~ ‘tro. reduced 
to 7s. 6d.—Is Christianity from God? by ditto. 12mo, 33.— 
Louis the Fourteenth, by Miss Pardoe, 3 vols. 8vo, 2/. 2s.— 
Cleveland ; a Tale of the Catholic Church, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
—Adventures of the Connaught Rangers, by W. Grat- 
tan, Esq., 2 vols. post 8vo, 2ls.— Researches on the 
Nature and Origin of Dropsies, by J Ayres, M.D., 
edit. 8vo, 5s. 6d.—Ireland, Historical and Statistical. by 
G. L. Smyth, Vol. II. 8vo, 12s. — History and Antiquities 
of Goren. by J. W. Ord, Esq.. 4to, 2¢ 2s. 6d.—Sermons, 
. BE. Ty rwhite, M.A., 2'vols. 8vo, 17. 4s,—Advancement 
of i Religion the Claim of the Times, by A. Reed, 12mo, 
6d.—Stevenson’s Christ on the Crass, 7th edit. 8vo, 

oe, ba —en e Lovell, by J. 8. Knowles, 3 vols. post 8vo, 
li. Lis. 6¢.—Memoir of the Rev. H. F. Cary, translator of 
Dante, 2 vols. post 8vo, ll. ls.—Faust; a Dramatic Poem, 
by Goethe, translated by A. Ha: ward, 4th edit. sd. 2s. 6d. 
—Child’s Guide to Knowledge, 6th 
half-bd. 3s.—A Practical Grammar of French Rhetoric, by | 
G. Surenne, 2d edit. 12mo, bound, 5s. — A New Method of | 

ractising Arithmetic, by W. Drake, 12mo, 2s. 6d.—Dod’s 

‘ook and Housewife’s Manual, 8th edit. 6s. 6d.—Selections | 
for Composition and Transiation, by the Rev. W. Dob- 
son, 4th Series, 12mo, 2s 











DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
{This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 
1847. h. m. 1847. . 
Feb. 20 Feb.24 . 2 , 
21 4 2. . 
22 me es 
23 


2-0 
2-7 
7 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Our Paris Letter this week has not reached us. 

The days for oe the pictures at the Suffolk Street 

Gallery are Monday Tuesday, the 8th and 9th March. 

“ A Subscriber” at Manchester is informed that the 
weekly list of books given in the Literary Gazette contains 
all the publications which are subscribed; that is to say, 
all that are shewn to the booksellers for their orders as to 
the number of copies they will take. Many small pro- 
aga also issue from the press, of which no list could 

lected. Our record is as complete as possible, aad 

has b been so for nearly thirty years 

Erratum.—In the last line of ‘the first stanza of the 

“ Song of Famine,” in our last, for wailing read waiting. 





| and the Im 


edit. enlarged, 18mo, | & 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


TAM MERING. — Mr, HUNT begs to 
the 20th year of his successful ex- 
Ss n the correction af of the —_ annoying Sn eng ge 


jis system, which i: sui 
t sound physiological and rational po Benne 





meaeien but is based on 
Mr. H. purposes remaining in to town until the end of June 


224 Regent Street, corner of Argyli Place. 
o. VISITORS to the CONTINENT.— 


J.and R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreign Agents, and A Agents to 
the Royal Saialean: No. 7 Old Je to remind the Nobility and 
Gentry that they continue to receive C wR bean Objects of Fine Arts, 
Boggage, &c. from all pertearthaOsadineet, Seng clearing through the Cus- 
tom-House, dc. ; and that they undertake the Shipment of Effects to all 
ag of the world. 

its of the: 





Corresponden broad, and every information, may be 
had on an at their Office as ‘above. Also in Paris, ‘ot ed M. 
Chenue, Croix des Petits Champs (established upwards of 50 


gary), Packer and Custom-lHouse Agent to the French Co Court and to the 





OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 
GARDEN, established for the purpose of rendering a more 
Cal mage of the Lyric Drama than has hitherto been naftained this 
Under the — and M: 


Di anagement ALE. 
“The Nobilit: nd Patrons of Music, are pA sy nyo 


— 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
The Vaqe Gentry, Subscribers to the Opera, und the Public 
are respectfully informed that THIS EVENING, SATURDAY, Feb. 20, 
will be Sipser Se ae eo < oom *LA FAVORITA, Fer- 
nando, S' Gardoni, ce in this nae Altuane 
XL. cing of Castile) Signor Sa Superch, b his second a 
Signer Bouche, “Sheecio, ue Leeners, Md Malle, San. 
oto, * Ines (her confidante), Malle. jascio, her second appearance in 
this country. 

Anew and original Grand Ballet, in = tableaux, by M. Paul Tag- 
lioni, entitled, CORALIA; ou, Le Chevalier Inconstant. The music 
by Signor Pugni. scenery, entirely new, by Mr. Marshall. 
——— by Mr. gone ae costumes ay) gr ratanned = He, 

les, under the su 
(Geesheer of Fraisondin, the Ki “of ¢ the Waters. indo opted 
fisherman Ulrich), Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, of the Sc: 
aasenl oa appearance; the Knight Huldebrand, M. Paul” Tagliont his 
Squire, M. Gouriet; Bertha (adopted daughter of the Duke), Malle, 
Petit; her Pave, Mdlle. os the Duke, M. Gosselin; Fraisondin 
Ben King of the: Walersh ee the Fisherman, M. Di Mattia, 
aoe re Tableau: Scene sante des Caprices, by Malle. 
~_ Third Tableau; Pes d dela ies, Mo s Eaux et de Ses 
year by Malle, Carolina Rosati, Mdiles. my tert Cassan, and 
the Corps de — —— Rn ad “— — Rosiere, by Mdile, 
arie lioni (her pn Deux, by - Paul 
lioni and Mdile. Carolina Rovatt; 1 3 ae Rhein, Valse des | Page, 
Demoiselles d’Honneur, by the Corps de Ballet. Fifth Tableaus 
Pas, by M. D’Or and Malle. Carolina Baucourt; Ballabile des Halbar-. 
diers, Madame Petit Stephan, and Mille. Honore, 1 Mdiles. Cassan; 
ce Bertin, Julienne, L’Amoureux, and the de Ballet; 
je L"Inconstance, Mdlle. Carolina Rosati, Madase Petis Stephan, 
and Mt Paul Taglioni. 

Doors open at seven o'clock; the opera to commence at half-past 

en. 





that pom 9 Royal italian Ope Opera will m the first week in — It is pro- 
ot Gianos in the course the » some of ti bli 
Works of per eye Mozart, ay Mey: been and paced ~~ more 
RLLINI, DonizETT!, Maerca- 
the tA perfection, = crers depart- 
Company em- 


talian School, includ! —— 
caren er VERDI, on a scale 
ment; to which intent the M has 
bracing the greatest and most varied talent in Europe. 


PRIMI SOPRANI. 


Madame GRISI and Madame PERSIANI (her first ap ince in Lon- 
_ for three yeavs), Madame RONCONI and Mdlle. SFr ANON (of 
the Theatre La Scala, in Milan, her first appearance in this country) 





CONTRALTI. 
Signora ALBONI (of the Theatre La Scala, Milan, and a portaesy we: 
= “4 Vienna, her first appearance in this country), and Mademoiselle 


TENORI, 

Signor MARIO, Sense. pnb LAVIA of the Imperial Theatre 
of St. Petersburgh, his rance in this country), Signor TULLI (of 
the Theatre San eee, | ro Naples, his first appearance in this a 
and Signor SALVI aby Theatre La Scala, in Milan, and of the perial 
Theatres in ak and St. F rgh, his first app on the Tralian 


stag 
PRIMI BASSI BARITONI. 
Signor TAMBURINI and Signor GIORGIO RONCONI. 


PRIMI BASSI PROFONDI, 
Signor MARINI (of the Theatres San Carlo, Naples, La Scala, Milan, 
Theatre, Vienna, his eo ap eee in ges country), 
di ANGELO ALBA (of the Theat Onis appear- 
ance in this Popes and Signor POLON I fot the In conan Theatre, 
first appearance in this country 


PRIMI BASSI ootieit 


Signor PIETRO LEY (of the Theatre Royal, Madrid, his first appear- 
ance in this country), and signor yg ee ROVERE (of the Theatres 
rset » Naples, Milan, Vienna, and St. gh, his fil in 
mtry). 








Seconde Donne: Madame Antoystetra Motiiport (of the Theatre La 
Scala, in Milan), Mademoiselle Amara Linart, Mademoiselle Luigina 
BLLINI. 
PR Tenore: Signor EMMAN®ELE SLANo (of the Theatre San Carlo, 
aples) 
Director of the Music, Composer, and Conductor: Mr. Costa. 


A POWERFUL AND NUMEROUS CHORUS 
of chosen and enced Singers will complete the Vocal Department. 
Chorus Master: Signor Boxconsioi10. Promptcr: Signor MONT £RAst. 


THE ORCHESTRA, 
m prise 


formed of Artistes highest executive 
omong its members egny dit fiinguithed Professors. Pine Mili Military B Band of 
the Coldstream Guards under the direction of Mr. Gonrrey. 
AN ORGAN, 
ve rene has been ge ~ mg in the Theatre by Messrs. 
‘BLLO. 


Organist: M 


THE BALLET, 


ofa brilliant and costly character, will close the eae of the even- 
ing, and no Divert! a will be suffered betw: the Acts of Operas. 


extensi 
Fuicut and Son. 





OLOURED PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PORTRAITS by Mr. Bsarp, sole patentee, 
85 King William Street, City ; 3 
) ; and the 


34 F 
Royal Polytechnic Institution, Regent Street. 
“ A great improvement has been effected by the patentee.”"—Times. 
“ bony likeness is now, et ae veritable enien of the face—the fix. 
he colours seems to us no less wonderfal than the discovery of phote- 
pot itself.”"—Morning Post. 








R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London, 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


we eel hye celebrated for improvement, retains its superiority 
as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, possessing 
an aromatic and Boag hn a each Packet is labelled with Perkins’s 
steel plate of Windsor 
A variety of Mey pew perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., prepared 
without angular co! 
Henpris’s —tacracn Toorn-Powpsr, an effectual preparation for 
beautifying ~ Teeth, and [nowt shige — in a sound and healthy 
1 bh he mouth, and divesting the 
Teeth ot iA. impurity, increases the beanty of the enamel in polish 
and colour. 
Henprts’s Mortzine is the most b extract of sub- 
stances for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, “toro 
al dotightfel — 








His iquid is a certainspecific for producing a new growth 
where the Hair is fail ng. 
Henpaie’s Coup Cazam or Rosss, prepared in great perfection. 
Improvep Scourtne Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 
ee Inx, for Linen, to be used without preparation, ls.3 
le. 








ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
London Offices—4 New Bank Buildings, City; and 10 Pall Mall East. 
Chief Offic e— 64 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, One Million, fully subscribed. 
President, His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
London Board. 
Sir Perer Lavare, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis WagpEN, ksq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Alexander che eae Esq. Charles veil, Bak Esq. 
John Connell, Isaac Sewell, 
William Petrie Craufurd, Esq. Walt. A. Urquhart Esq. 
John Irving Glennie, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 
Benjamin meee Esq. } Resident. 


Mark Boyd. 
Joun Waneren, *., F.R.S., Physician. 
— Tables of Rates, and fall p articulars, may be ob - 


Prospectu 
stan MBS 4 pk a Buildings, and of the Actuary, 


tained of the 
John King, Esq., jo 
ay T. THOMSON, Secretary. 





The anger has the pleasure to announce that he h has an en- 
gagement w: Mademoiselle FANNY ELSSLER; and, o—— Ig 
the Gischee eminent Danseuses will appear : 

Premieres Danseuses: Mdlle. DUMILATRE (of the Grand Opera, Paris 
and Mdlle. PLUNKETT (of the G Paris), Mdile. BERTIN 
the Imperial Theatre, Vienna, her first a) rance in this coun! 

NEODOT (ofthe Theatre al, Madrid). idile. MARIETTA BADERNA 

(of the Theatre lan), and Mdile. FUOCO (of the ag: ag 
Mons. ester ‘of the G Paris), 

—_— al )» Mons, ~ Seer DO CROCE, 

Opera, Paris ons. AUGUST. 

MABILLE sages the Grand » . 

Maitres des Monsieur ALBERT _ — Grand Opera, Paris) and 
Monsieur BLASIS sons (of the Theaee La Scala, jan). 

Leader of the Balict : Mr. Auyrep ee 

Regisseur dela Danse: Mr. O'Bryan. 

Composer : Signor ALgssanpro Curt (of the San Carlo Theatre, Naples). 


THE THEATRE. 


To render the Interior at once commodious, el it, and comfortable, it 
has been 7 d an the immediate direc. 
tion and after designs of B. ALBANO, i C.E., with every attention 
directed to its — ions have been executed by 

of 


Mr. —— Management has red the artistic skill 
asi and VERARDI = the Theis italien, ds, Paris), to embellish 
calling jo prepare a ROP Scene. reaches to 
Theatre will tr ba found improved, by a carriage way pag imme- 
anaes under the Portico in Bow Street, whereby can leave or en- 
ter their ae without we to the weat crag ane 
facilities for and egress. The Refreshment Room 
the su of Mr. J. G. Watsox. 
Tickets, as and Boxes, tor the night or season, to be obtained at the 
Box Office, Bow Street; and at Messrs. Cramer, Beate, and Co,’s, 201 
Regent Street, 














UN tep KINGDOM elke ASSURANCE 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall M London 8 97 George- ‘street, a 
12 St. Vincent-place, Glasgow; ‘4 College-green, Dublin. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 

In 1841 the Company added a Bonus of 2/, cent per annum 0p 
the sum insured to all Policies of the Participating Class from the 
time they were effected. 

Parties wishing to secure the benefit _ the next division of profits in 
1848 should make immediate applicatio 

When the Insurance is for a. parey one half the Annual Premium 
need be paid for the first five years 

Every anieernatinn will be afforded on a eases to the Resident 
Director, E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., No. = ‘aterloo-place, Pall-mall, 
London, where Pompesteney &c. may be h: 








SALES BY AUCTION. 


HE ETTRICK GALLERY of PICTURES, 
and the ETTRICK LIBRARY of — Mwy ® of Standard, 
Rare, and Curious BOOKS, b=) the pro Rev. Wit 
Errai AM be SOL Dey ty PUBLIC BECTON 
the HIGH BARNS, near anderlandy im the County of Darham 
under | MO — Marcu Ist, 1847, and: ol/owing days, by order of the 
ecutors. 


receipt of five stamps, Catalogues will be sent to appli- 
= byl M George Hardcastle, Auctioneer, Sule fe Sale Offic ny 16 Bridge 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
EDWARD J. DENT, 

82 STRAND, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, AND 34 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
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GOLD MEDAL OF THE HICHEST ORDER OF MERIT, 
Presented through the Minister of Public Instruction, at St. Petersburgh, to Epwarp J. Dent, by command of his 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia, as a testimony to the unequalled performance of his recently invented 
Patent Chronometers, during the Grand Russian Chronometrical Expedition of 1843. 





The following is an Extract from a Letter from M. Srruve, Member of the Academy, and First Astronomer of 
the Central Observatory, St. Petersburgh, to G. B. Airy, Esq@., Astronomer Royal :— 


** With respect to the quality of the Chronometers, a very considerable difference between them has been most 
* distinctly marked; and I hasten to inform you, that among the great number of Chronometers [81] of so many 
* distinguished Artists, raz DENTS HAVE HELD THE FIRST RANK IN A BRILLIANT MANNER. I have to request you 
“« will announce this to Mr. Denr: present to him my congratulations on this result, and tell him that I shall shortly 
“‘ write to him to thank him most sincerely for the great assistance which he has afforded towards the success of the 
‘* expedition, by sending us his admirable Chronometers.”” 


It is necessary to state that, in the original letter, the words in small capitals were underlined with a double line, 
and that in Italics with a single one. 

Extract from the 4to work of M. Srruve, entitled, “ Expédition Chronométrique, exécutée par lordre de 
Sa Majesté L’Empereur Nicolas 1¢*.” 


“M. E. Dent, de Londres, nous a fourni les Chronométres qui, sans contestation, ont contribué le plas* 
* efficacement a l’exactitude du résultat de notre expédition.”’ 


“Mr. E. Dent, of London, has. furnished us with the Chronometers which, beyond dispute, have contri- 
* buted most effectually to the exactitude of the result of our expedition.” 





E. J. DENT has the further satisfaction of announcing that, as an additional reward for the performance of his Patent 
Chronometers in 1844, H.I.M. the Emperor has been graciously pleased to confer upon E. J. DENT the appointment and title 
of “ Chronometer Maker to H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 


“ ASHBURNHAM House, 
“ SIR, “16th January, 1845. 
“ By an official letter dated 3%, of December, 1844, Monsieur the Minister of Public Instruction has just informed me, that 
His Majesty the Emperor, as 4 recompense for the useful service you rendered the Chronometrical Expedition confided to M. de Struvé, has 
deigned to grant you the title of ‘‘ Chronometer Maker to H. 1. M. the Emperor of Russia.” 
“It is with real pleasure that I hasten to inform you of this, and take this occasion to offer you the assurance of my entire regard. 
“To Mr. Dent. “ BrRuNNowW.” 


, E. J. DENT has just received the following gratifying Testimonial of the working of his Chronometers in the Expeditions 
of 1845 and 1846 :-— 


“ Ministry of War Department of the General Staff, Section 2. 

“SIR, “ St. Petersburg, Jan. 9, 1847.—No. 140. 
f “ The Director of the Chief Observatory, M. Struvé, in the Report which he presented to me of the Chronometrical Expeditions made 
in Russia in the years 1845 and 1846, according to the instructions of the Imperial General Staff, highly praises your disinterested co-operation in the 
success of these Expeditions, providing them with such excellent Chronometers, made by you. 

“ T regard it as a most agreeable duty to express to you, sir, my most sincere and grateful thanks for the particular care which you have taken in the 
co-operation of this scientific enterprise, whose success is owing to the strictness and the distinguished work of your Chronometers. 

“ I beg you, sir, to accept the assurance of my best respects. (Signed) ’ 

“ General Quartermaster of the Chief Staff of His Imperial 
“To Mr. Dent, Artist, London.” Majesty, General Adjutant. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








LITERATURE AND ART, 


RT-UNION of LONDON. Incorporated by 
Royal Charter. 
Paustpent—H.R.H. the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 

The list fur the current year is now open. Subscribers will receive for 
each guinea paid, besides ‘ina chance of Sentulen a work of art at the dis- 
tribution, a pair of prints, the “ Last Embrace,” and the ‘“ Neapolitan n Wed- 
ding,” engraved by Mr. — —_— and he = a Becca hh poeta 
after T. Uwins, R.A., with a Set of Engravings in Outline, 
the s submitted in competition for the Premium of £500 offered 
by the Society for an Historical Picture. 

GEORGE GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, ’ } Honorary Secretaries. 


4 Trafalgar Square, January 1, 1847. 


ee of A RT S. 


H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT, D.C. L. F.R.S., &c. 

1. PREMIUMS for Works of Merit in DECORATIVE ART and 
MANUFACTURES to be delivered on or before the 5th of May, 1847.— 
A List of the Subjects for which Premiums, amounting to 300 Guineas, 
with 40 Medals, are offered, will be sent by Post to all persons who furnish 
— Names to the Society’s House, John Street, Adelphi, London. 

An EXHIBITION of a Specimens of RECENT BRITISH 
MANUFACTURES is about to be opened in the Society's — Car 
of free admission may be obtained from Members, or the Secretar, 

3. NATIONAL GALLERY of BRITISH ART, to be formed “a public 
voluntary contribution. Details of this Plan may ad on  gpersare 
as above directed. The EXHIBITION of PICTURES in aid of this object 
will take place in Junz. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL.— 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the WORKS of 
BRITISH ARTISTS is opendaily from Ten till Five. 
Admission, ls. Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM — sel 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 








New Work by Mi ichael a Titmarsh. 


On the 27th inst. will be publish in Monthly Parts, 
price ls. each, with mumerous “ivuetration on Steel and Wood, 
‘art 


ANITY FAIR: Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society. 
By W. M. THACKERAY, 

Autor of “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball." “The Irish Sketch Book,” ‘* Journey trom 
Cornhill to Grand Cairo,” of ** Jeames’s Diary” and the ‘‘ Snob Papers” 
in Puncn; &c. &c. 

Thay and Advertisements will be received at the Office, during the 





al ne sg the apeibagra Office, 85 Fleet Street; J. Menzies, 
Edinburgh ; Glasgow; J. M-Glashan, Dublin. 


In preparation, 


W it! ILLTIAM HOWITT and the PEOPLE’S 

URNAL; an Appeal to the Press and the People by JOHN 
SAUNDERS. to appear (free) with the March Part of the “ Pgorie's 
JournaL.” Price Sevenpence. 


ADVERTISEMENTS Cannot be received later than the 22d. 
People’s Journal Office, 69 Fleet Street. 





March 1, in octavo, with a Portrait, 
MEMOIR of the late WILLIAM KNIBB, 
Missionary to Jamaica. 
By JOHN HOWARD HINTON, M.A. 
Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row, London. 





March Ist, 1847, will be published, price 10s. 6d. 
EMOIRS of WILLIAM YATES, D.D., of 
Calcutta, with an Abridgment of his “ LIFE of W. H. PEARCE.” 

By JAMES HOBY, D.D. 
London: Houlston and Stoneman, Paternoster Row. 7 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Just Published by Longman and Co., in royal 8vo, price Is. 


ILLICH’S ANNUAL TITHE COMMU- 


TATION TABLES for 1817. 
Also, in 4to and on open sheet, price 5s. 


INTEREST TABLES for the use of SAVINGS 
BANKS, at 2/. 18s. 4d. per cent. per ge ap shewing at sight the interest 
on a sum deposited from lM. to 200/. for any number ot months in the 
yea 4 5 ag M. WILLICH, Secretary and Actuary to the Uni- 
asst y Lif. ice. 


N.B. INCOME-TAX TABLES, Is. 6d. ADVYOWSON TABLES, 2s. 6d. 


RANZ THIMM, German and Foreign Book- 


_ Seller, 8 Mary’ lebone Street, ae 's Quadrant, supplies all kinds of 
the Continent, with regularity and 








er 





New Novel by James Sheridan Knowles. 
In 3 vols. 
EoRGE LOvVEL L: 
a Nove!. 
By JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


In the Press, in 3 vols. 
A NEW WORK. By Mrs. BUTLER (late 


Fanny Kemsrz). 
Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 





The following Works will be published on the 27th inst. 


ANITY FAIR.—Pen and Pencil Sketches of 
English Society. “No. 111. By W. M. THACKERAY (Titmarsh). 
With numerous Illustrations. Pri 


The COMIC HISTORY of ENGLAND. No. 


IX. By GILBERT A, 4 BECKETT. Illustrated by Leech. Price ls. 
DOUGLAS JERROLD’S SHILLING MAG- 
AZINF. No. XXVII. 


PUNCH! or, the London Charivari. 
LXVIII. Price ls. 1d. 
London: Published at the Punch Office, 85 Fleet Strect. 


Part 





New Historical Work by G. P. R. James, Esq. 
With the Magazines will be published, in 3 vols. 8vo, 
HE LIFE of HENRY the FOURTH, 
— of mag and NAVARRE. 


. R. JAMES, Fsq. 
Author of “The 1 Lite aa Times of Louis the Fourteenth.” 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29 New Bond Street, London ; Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh ; Cumming and Ferguson, Dublin. 


MPORTANT WORKS to be published on the 
28th by E. CHURTON, 26 Holles Street. 








1. 
Part III. of the Works of G. SAND, price 2s. 6d. 
ANDRE. 
Translated by E. A. ASHURST, and Edited by M. M. HAYS. 


2. 
In imp. 8v0, Part I. (to be completed in 4), price 10s. 6d. 


The ROYAL FAMILIES of ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, and WALES. ’ 
By Messrs. J. and J. B. BURKE. 


3. 
In imp. 8v0, Part I., price 58. 
ILLUMINATED HT ERALDIC ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS. 
By Messrs. J. and J. B. BURKE, 


4, 
To be continued Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 
THE PATRICIAN: 
A Journal of History, Heraldry, Biography, &c. 
Edited by JOHN BURKE, Esq., Author of ** The Peerage.” 


5. . 
! In demy S8vo (to be complete in 8 Quarterly Parts), Part I., price 3s. 
MEMORANDA CATHOLICA; 
Or, Notes of Ecclesiastical History. 





Demy 12mo. 


HE MOTHER-TONGUE: or, Methodical 
———— in the Mother-Tongue in Schools and Families. Trans- 
lated and adapted from the French of the PERE GIRARD, 5s. Edited 
by VISCOUNT EBRINGTON, M.P. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 





In 21 vols. fep., price 5s. each, bound, with 80 Plates, 
ALPY’S ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
By HUME, SMOLLETT, and HUGHES. 
The Costixvarion, from the tteign of George II. to the Present Reign, by 
the Rev. T. 8. HUGHES, Canon of Peterborough. 
Also, a New Enlarged Edition, in 7 vols. Svo, 


HUGHES’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, from 


1760 to 1837. 
London : George Bell, 186 Fleet Street. 





In 1 thick vol. 8vo, with Map of the Author's Route, and View in the 
Organ Mountains, 562 pp., 18s. cloth, 


ARDNER’S TRAVELS in the INTERIOR 
of BRAZIL, principally through the Northern Provinces, and the 

Gold and Diamond Districts, during the years 1836-1841. 

“ Here, at last, is a book of travels. Mr. Gardner is for a great part of 
his route on new ground; nearly the whole of it has only been twice tra- 
versed before. When c amping out on the mountain-top or in the wilder- 
ness—roughing it in his a meager od sere py a = interior—obs rving the 

singular mode of life ti he 
curious characters that fell oamed his pove ste Ba or ing an account ot 
more tangible things—as the nature of the diseases, the arts, or substitute 
for arts, of the ple, and the natural productions of the country, ‘ Travels 
in the Interior of Brazil’ are full of attraction.” —Spectator. 


London: Reeve, Brothers, King William Street, Strand. 








Progress of Science and the Arts. 
Now ready, — a Portrait of Lx Verrier, the Discoverer of the New 
‘lanet, beautifully engraved, price 5s. cloth, 
Y EAR- BOUK of FACTS for 1847; containing 
the Spirit of the Scientific Journals, and the New aromas 
and Discoveries in the Arts and Manufactures of the Past Year. 
Edited by JOHN TIMBS. 
“ Ably and honestly compiled.”— Atheneum. 
*,° The preceding volumes are still on sale. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street. 
Painless Surgical Operetions. 
Price 2s., 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE on the INHA- 
2 LATION of the VAPOUR of ETHER; containing important 
Directions for Ether—Illustrated Description of Apparatus 
-—Index to the gy tea its at Gore — oe ¥ 
A numerous Names, and of the Operatives 
throughout England, Scotlands 3 &c. Dedicated to Francie Booth,M.D. 
By JAME3 ROBINSON, x 
Surgeon-Dentist, Gower Street, Bedtord Square. 
Webster, 60 Piccadilly. 











Now ready, demy 8vo, bds. price 18s. vol. 1 of 
TH E STUART PAPERS. From the 


Originals in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen. Containing 
Bisuor ATreexaur y's CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE PRETENDER. 


WRIGHT’S SUPPLEMENT tothe PEERAGE 
of 1846 (second year) + price 5s. medium $vo, cloth bds., containing a com. 
prehensive Recor¢ ali~Creations, Changes, and Occurrences in the 


nord 
Families of the Nobility during the past year, and intended as a TS 
to all former Prerages. 


Also lately published, 
HODGSON’S REMINISCENCES of AUS. 
TRALIA; with Hints on the Squatters’ Life. Price 10s. cloth bds. 
The SEQUEL to OLD JOLLIFFE. Written 
in the same spirit, by the same Spirit. Price 2s. cloth gilt. 
OLD JOLLIFFE; not a Goblin Story. Third 


Edition. By the Spirit of a Little Bell awakened by the “‘Chimes.” rica 
2s. cloth gilt, 


W. N. Wright, Bookseller to the Queen, 60 Pall Mall. 





NEW MONTHLY WORK, BY A LADY WHO HAS GONE THROUGH 
A GREAT DEAL. 

Dedicated to the Wives and Mothers of England. 

Now ready, Part the First, to be completed in Six Numbers (price One 

Shilling each), o! 
HE “GREATEST PLAGUE of LIFE,” 
or, the Adventures of a Lady in Search of a Good Servant. 
By ONE WHO HAS BEEN “ NEARLY WORRIED TO DEATH.” 

With Illustrations by Gronor Crurksnanx. 


D. Bogue, Fleet Street; J. reas rent Cumming and Ferguson, 
ublin, 





J.D. Warding’s Works on Art. 
Now ready, price 42s. bound in cloth, 
LEMENTARY ART; or, the Use of the 
Chalk and Black Lead Pencil advocated and explained. 
By J. D. HARDING. 
New Edition (the Third). 


*,* In this edition the text has been thoroughly re-written and illus. 
trated with Woodcuts, and an entirely new set of plates have been added. 
The extensive improvements in every department, indeed, rerder it not 
merely a new edition, but a new 


D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 
Of whom may be had, 


HARDING’S DRAWING- BOOK for 1847: 


cove Series of Studies. 6 Nos. at 1s. 6d. each; or, bound in cloth, 10s, 





European Library. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. neatly bound, 
ISTORY of the ROMAN REPUBLIC. 


y J. MICHELET 
Author of * Life of tatee “ Priests, Women, and Families,” &c, 


With a tine Portrait of the Author. 
D. Bogue, 86 Fleet Street, and all Booksellers. 
Of whom may be had, 
LIFE of LUTHER. Written by Himself, 


Collected and arranged by J. MICHELET. 3s. Gd. 


GUIZOT'’S HISTORY of the ENGLISH RE. 


VOLUTION. 3s. 6 


GuIzor's HISTORY of CIVILIZATION. 


3 vols. 3s. Gd. each. 





In 8vo, price ls, 
HOUGHTS and FACTS concerning the FINE 
ARTS in IRELAND and SCHOOLS of DESIGN. 
By GRORGE F. MULVANY, Esq., R.H.A. 
Dublin: Cumming and Ferguson. London: Chapman and Hall. 





Illustrated with Engravings on Wood, post 8ro, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HEMISTRY of the FOUR SEASONS— 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, ae 


By THOMAS GRIFFITH 
Professor of Chemistry in the Medic ver College of Bt. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital. 


“ The work of a good practical chemist, who observes closely and 24 

scribes well. The volume is full of valuable information, convey 
pleasing and Ler od style; and considerable attention has been Gatowed 
on all the explanations of scientific facts and natural —— 
neum. 


“ This volume illustrates, in a simple, popular, and amusing manner, 
the chemical physiology of plants, and communicates the more Fnportan 
facts of agricultural chemistry in an‘: ble manner. An; 
rant of the laws which regulate the chemical changes constantly "going on 
in plants will do well to possess this volume, The laws and properties of 
those wondert — mysterious agents—heat, light, electricity, galvanism, 
and discussed, and their influence on_vege- 
port noticed. m British and Foreign Medical Revien:. 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho, 








Second Edition, Svo, cloth, bre or, with Eight Engravings, accurately 
vloured, 285. 


ON DISEASES cf the SKIN. 
RASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
Consuttiog’” sonnen to the St. Pancras Infirmary. 
London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





Price One Shilling. 


BSERVATIONS on COMBE “ON the CON- 
STITUTION of MAN,” principally in reference to PHRENO- 
ere G and its MERITS asa SCIE NCE; with an Appendix containing 4 
rief Review of the State of Learning in Ancient Times, and a Chronolo- 
weal Table of Philosophers, Literati, & hee. -» from the earliest period down to 
eighteenth century of the Christian era. 
Nosce te ipsum, 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Sees May be ordered of any 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 








———— 


In fep., cloth, price 4s, 


ROBABILITIES: an Aid to Faith. 
By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. 
Author of “ Proverbial Philosophy,” &c. . 

“Ty volume is small, but there is matter in it for deep medita- 
tion, and for tracing mental exercise. His arguments, though profound, 
are interpreten with such luminous simplicity of language that a child 
may comprehend them, and it is an eminent merit of the book that it 
suggests more than it expresses. Every chapter will afford the thoughtful 
po fuod for long and profitable reflection. Mr. Tupper has done 
service to religion by his publication. it will shake the doubts of the 

rengt the trust of the wavering, and delight the faith of 
the confirmed. As its character known, it will deservedly fill a 
high place in the estimation of the Christian world.”—Britanxia, 


London: J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





In post 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


E CLIFFORD the PHILOSOPHER. With 
Notes Historical and Illustrative, and Personal Observations in the 
Kingdom of Nature. 
By JOHN GODFREY ANGLEY, MA. 
Of Trinity College, Dublin ‘Taavin, ker be or of * Faith, Hope, and 
London; J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 








In post 8vo, 12s. 


ANTELL’S GEOLOGY of the ISLE of 

WIGUT; comprising Excursions round the Island, and along 

the adjacent Coast of Hampshire and Dorsetshi it i with above 
100 fine Woodcuts, and a Geological Map, coloured. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, pub- 
lished Monthly, Price One Shilling, contains, in every Number, as 
much matter as an ordinary Three Volume Novel at 31s. Gd, 

Some of the most eminent names in the world of letters appear as con- 
yibutors to its pages; among others may be mentioned, Mary Howitt, 
Miss Martineau, Mrs. Gore, Mrs. Opie, Miss Mitford, and Mrs. Johnstone ; 
the English Opium-Eater, Professor Spalding, sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart, J. H. Burton. Dr. Bowring, William Howitt, the late John Galt, Bon 
Gaultier, Rev. George Gilfillan, and many others. 

This Magazine, among its other attractions, has long been distinguished 
for its attention to the new Books of the day. Carefully prepared digests 
of the works of the best authors furm one of its greatest merits. But while 
this department of the M. e been brought prominently forward, 
Politics and light Literature have not been neglected. The political 
articles of Tair have long been distinguished for their great abili-y, and 
are regularly quoted by the London and Provincial Press. 

The extensive and rapidly increasing circulation of Tait’s Magazine, 
amongst the wealthy bh and fi jords ad 
advertisers not to be had in any other Periodical. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co: 

Dublin: Cumming and Ferguson, Glasgow: James M‘Leod. 
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In Twenty-one volumes quarto, Ill d by 506 Eng 
and many Thousands on Wood, The 


NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
Seventh Edition. 
Edited by Professor NAPIER. 

An Index of 68,000 References, compiled with great industry and judg- 
ment, is appended to the work, forming a ready key to its multifarious 
contents. 

“ This is the really cheap Encyclopedia, for that only is cheap which is 
excellent. Now that the country is being deluged with diluted stuff, com- 
ee from po geared he sent, what hope is there fur the science 
and literature of Englan hat publishers dare ever again venture on such 
another work as this ?"—Atheneum. = 

“ An Australian or New Zealand settler, who left his home with no 
other accomplishment but that of being able to read, write, and count, 
might, with such a companion, beguile his long and weary voyage, and 
become a well-informed man before he reached his destination.”—Quar- 
terly Review, 





ings on Steel, 


Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers, 


Tova Tv 

NCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA. 
In an Article on the Law of Copyright, in Douglas Jerrold’s 
Weekly Newspaper, the following extract is made from the evidence pro- 
duced in the recent trial in the Jury Court of Scotland, in which the 
Proprietors of the Encyclopedia Britannica were called upon to vindicate 
their right to publish the Dissertation of the late Dugald Stewart in the 
Seventh Edition of that work. 
“ During the trial, the magnitude of the expenses of this truly national 
work was shewn, and it was proved to have been no less a sum than 
£125,667 9s. 3d, _ This amount, of course, includes every item of expen- 

diture, among which the following are the most important :— 


Contributions and Editing + « « £22,590 211 
Printing . - « e . * 18,610 1 4 
Stereoty ping eh a re : 3,517 $ 8 
Paper... . 2 « « ieee @ 
Bookbinding . . . . 12,739 12 2 
Engraving and Plate Printing. . . 11,77718 1 


“ For the it of th in dispute, Dugald Stewart re- 
ceived from the firm of Constable and Co. £1600; and for the accompany. 
ing Dissertations by Sir James Mackintosh and Sir John Leslie, the pre- 
sent proprietors of the Encyclopedia paid £1030. The cost of Professor 
Playtair’s Dissertation is not precisely stated, but if paid for at the same 
rate as Sir John Leslie's, it could noi fall short of £500. For editing the 
volume the sum of £320 was paid, bringing up the total expenditure for 
the literary labour of this volume alone to £3150.” 








Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; and sold by all Booksellers, 





REATISE on DIET and REGIMEN. 
Fourth Edition, much enlarged and re-written, embracing the 
more recent Views, Facts, and Discoveries of Chemistry and Statistics. 
By WILLIAM HENRY ROBERTSON, M.D., 
Physician to the Buxton Bath Charity. 
In Five Quarterly Paris, at 2s, each. Part I. on the Ist of March, 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 


RAILL’S JOSEPHUS ILLUSTRATED. 
The Second Part of this Work, price 5s., just published, contains: 
The commencement of the JEWISH WAR, together with Explanations 
of the Plates, 
The Plates in this Part are: 1. A Medallion of Pompey. 2. Remains 
of an Arch, springing from the Haram Wall, or Enclosure of the Temple, 
Jerusalem. 5. Elevation ot the same. 4. Entablature and ancient Mae 





sonry on the Southern Front of the H » 5. Double Archway, leadin 

pes gg gk y Mosque eo <¢7 As hee Passage beneat! 
osque. 7, and Elevation ofthe Vaults and P; 8. South- 

ast Corner of the Haram. saa ‘ 


Houlston and Stoneman, 65 Paternoster Row. 


NEW WORK BY BOZ. 
On the 27th inst. will be published, price 1s., the Sixth Number of 


DEALINGS WITH THE FIRM OF DOMBEY & SON, 


holesale, Retail, and for Grportation. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 
With Illustrations by HABLOT K. BROWNE. 


London: BRADBURY and EVANS, Whitefriars. 





NEW NOVEL, ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE GAME-LAWS. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, now ready at all the Libraries, 


POACHER’S 


A STORY OF THE TIMES. 
By CHARLTON CAREW. 


«« The Game-law is founded on the unreasonable notion of permanent property in wild creatures, and is productive of 
tyranny to the ”— Blackst 


THE WIFE. 





CHARLES OLLIER, 18 and 19 Southampton Street, Strand. 





New Work by the Author of “‘ The Women of Engiand.’’ 
March 15th, post 8vo, 9s. 


REVENTION BETTER THAN CURE;; or, the Moral Wants 
of the World We Live in. 
By Mrs. ELLIS. 


2. 
March Ist, in a neat volume, embellished with Four Engravings, 


SACRED MEDITATIONS and MORAL THEMES. 


By the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY, M.A. Being Volume VIII. of “The Englishwoman’s Library,” publishing in 
Monthly Volumes, 5s. each. 


3. 
NEW ISSUE.—Will be published, March Ist, 


HANNAH MORE’S POPULAR WORKS, in Monthly Volumes, 


2s. 6d. each. Vol. I. Memoir of the Author—Stories of Persons in the Middle Ranks—and Tales for the Common People. 


4. 
Now ready, Vol. VII. of ENGLISHWOMAN’S LIBRARY. 


SUMMER and WINTER in the PYRENEES. By Mrs. ELLIS. 


“ A glowing and faithful portraiture of natural scenery and national manners, drawn with all the freshness inspired 
by an actual residence among them.” —Edinburgh Advertiser. 


CATTERMOLE’S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of the GREAT 


CIVIL WAR of the TIMES of CHARLES I. and CROMWELL. By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 
Illustrated with Twenty-nine highly-finished Engravings, from Drawings by Georce CaTTERMOLE, Esq. In a handsome 
Quarto volume, price One Guinea. 


6 


FISHER’S DRAWING-ROOM SCRAP-BOOK for 1847. By 


the Hon. MRS. NCRTON. Containing Portraits of the Queen, Prince Albert, Hon. Mrs. Norton, Lord Hardinge, Sir RK. 
Sale, C. P. Villiers, Richard Cobden, and Twenty-nine other Engravings. A Quarto volume, elegantly bound, One Guinea. 


7. 
SIR ROBERT PEEL: His LIFE and TIMES. By W. COOKE 


TAYLOR, LL.D. In Parts at 1s.; Divisions, 5s. 6d.each. Every Part contains one Plate; every Division, five Plates. 
Parts 1 to 8, and Division I., now ready. 


8. : 
Adapted for the use of Manufacturers, Artisans, Private Families. 


Now ready, Parts I. and IJ., to be continued Fortnightly, every Part, price One Shilling, containing four Plates of 
Designs, royal 4to size, 


THE PRACTICAL FURNISHING, DECORATING, and 


EMBELLISHING ASSISTANT. Consisting of Original Designs in the Grecian, Italian, Renaissance, Louis-Quatorze, 
Gothic, Tudor, and Elizabethan Styles of Cabinet and Upholstery Work, Stoves, Iron-work, Chimney-pieces, Glass, China, 
Clocks, Pianofortes, Silver-work, Chandeliers, Monuments, Epitaphs, Stained Glass, Marquetry, &c. &c. &c. Interspersed 
with Designs executed for the Royal Palaces, and for some of the principal Mansions of the Nobility and Gentry, and 
Club-Houses. By HENRY WHITAKER, 


FISHER, SON, and CO., Printers and Publishers, Angel Street, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 





Sold by all Booksellers, 
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NEW WORKS NOW READY. 


° 1. 

LORD SIDMOUTH’S LIFE and CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. By the DEAN of NORWICH. Portraits. 
3 vols. 8vo, 42s. . 

2. 

FAVCRITE HAUNTS and RURAL ‘STU- 
DIES, and Visits to Spots of Interest. By EDWARD 
JESSE. Woodcuts. Post Svo, 12s. 


‘3. 
The SIEGES of VIENNA by the TURKS. 
Translated from the German, by the Earl of ELLESMERE. 
With a Plan. * Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


4 


The EMIGRANT. By Sir FRANCIS B. 
HEAD, Bart. Fifth Edition. Post 8vo, 12s. 


5. 
SKETCHES of CHRISTIAN ART. By 
LORD LINDSAY. 3 vols. 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


6 


The LORD CHANCELLORS of ENGLAND. 
. By LORD CAMPBELL. Second Series. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 


7 


The THREE REFORMATIONS — LUTHE- 
RAN, ROMAN, andANGLICAN. By W. F. HOOK, D.D., 
Vicar of Leeds. Second Edition. 8vo, 3s. 


8. 

MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of GER- 
MANY. For the Use of Young-Persons. With Woodcuts. 
J2mo, 7s. 6d. 

9. 

GATHERINGS from SPAIN. By RICHARD 

FORD, Author of the ‘‘ Handbook of Spain.” Post 8vo, 5s. 


10. 

The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY. By 
CHARLES LYELL, F.G.S. Seventh Edition, revised. 
With Woodcuts. S8vo. (Next week. 

” 11. 


DAYS of DEER STALKING in the FOREST 
of ATHOLL. By WILLIAM SCROPE, F.R.S. Third 
Edition. Wiih Plates and Woodcuts. Crown Svo, 20s. 


12. 


HAWKSTONE; a Tale of and for England in 
the Year 18i—. Third Edition. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 12s. 


13. 
CORRESPONDENCE of JAMES WATT, on 
the COMPOSITION of WATER. By J. P. MUIRHEAD, 
F.R.S.E. With Postrait. Svo, 10s. 6d. 


14. 

PORTER’S PROGRESS of the NATION in 
its Social and Economical Relations. Second Edition, 
Svo, 24s. 
; 15. 

INSTRUCTIONS in PRACTICAL SURVEY- 
ING, &c. By G.D. BURR. Second Edition. Post 8vo, 
7s. 

16. 
* JOURNAL of the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. Vol. XVI., Part If. With Maps. &vo, 5s. 


17. 

LORD BYRON’S LIFE and POETICAL 
WORKS. Collected and arranged, with all the Notes and 
Mustrations. 4 New Edition, with 35 Plates.. 17 Vols. 
fep. 8vo, 32: 3s. cloth; or 4/. 10s. half-morocco, 


18. ’ 
CRABBE’S LIFE and POETICAL WORKS. 
Collected and arranged, with all the Notes and Illustrations, 
A New Edition, with 16 Plates. 8 vols. fep. Svo, 30s. cloth; 
er 42s, half-morocco. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


NOTICE 
BURKE’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE 


For 1847. 


The NEW and REVISED EDITION, containing ALL the NEW CREATIONS to the present 
time, and corrected throughout from the Personal Communications of the Nobility, &c., in ONE 
VOLUME, comprising as much matter as 20 ordinary volumes, and illustrated with 1500 En. 
gravings of Arms, &c. 

Will be ready for delivery with the Magazines on the 27th of February. 


“‘ Burke's Peerage and Baronetage is the most complete, the most convenient, and the cheapest work of the kind ever 
offered to the public.”—Sun. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





MR. DISRAELI?S NEW WORK. 


Just ready, in 3 vols post 8vo, 
A N C R E 
OR, THE. NEW CRUSADE. 
By B. DISRAELI, M.P., Author of “ Coningsby,” “ Sybil,” &c. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE NOW READY :— 
ADVENTURES OF THE CON-| TEMPTATION AND ATONE. 


NAUGHT RANGERS. By W. GRATTAN, Esq., late} MENT. By Mrs. GORE, Authoress of ‘‘ The Banker's 
Lieutenant, Connaught Rangers. $ vols., 21s. bound. Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, 


THE STORY OF LILLY DAWSON. 


By Mrs. CROWE, Authoress of “Susan Hopley.” 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 


THE JESUITS IN ENGLAND. 





Just published, in One Volume post 8vo, price 7s. Gd. cloth, witly Portrait and Memoit of the Author, 
the Second Edition, with Additions, of 


THE NOVITIATE; OR, THE JESUIT IN TRAINING. 
Being a Year’s Residence among the English Jesuits. 


By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


Also, in One Volume post 8vo, price 9s. cloth, 
JESUIT IN THE FAMILY. 
A TALE. 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 


THE 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 65 Corniill. 


NEW AND REVISED LIBRARY EDITION OF CHALMERS’S 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Now ready, handsomely printed, in 8 vols. 8vo (with Portrait), price 3/. 4s. in cloth, 


THE PLAYS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 


Printed from the Text of the Corrected Copies ieft by Steevens and Malone. 
With a Selection of Explanatory and Historical Notes, from the most eminent Cemmentators; 
a History of the Stage; and a Life of Shakspeare. 

By ALEXANDER CIIALMERS, F.S.A. 


The Text of this New Edition (1817) having been carefully examined and revised, the Proprietors offer it to the public as 
a more accurate version than any other of recent date. 





Longman and Co.; Rivingtons; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard and Son; Hamilton and Co.; 
Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshal}, ani Co.; Allen and Co.; Smith, Elder, and Co.; L.. Hodgson; 
J. Dowding; J. Hearne; J. Bain; Capes and Son; H. Washbourne; H. G. Bohn; L. Booth; 
T. Bumpus; R. Mackie; M. Coomes; E. Rainford; Bickers and Co.; J. I’. Setchel; G. Routledge; 
Parry, Blenkarne, and Co.; W. and H. White; J. Cornish; J. Green; G. Willis; and Waller and 
Son. Also, Deightons, Cambridge; Wilsons, York; Robinsons, Liverpool; Black, and Maclachlan aad 
Stewart, Edinburgh. 





Of whom may be had, a Complete Edition of the Plays, in One Volume, price only 12s. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. 


1. 

An ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE 
and STATISTICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE; exhibit- 
ing its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, Industry, and 
Civiland Religious Institutions. By J. R. M‘CULLOCH, Esq. 
Third Edition, corrected and enlarged. 2 vols. 8vo, 42s. 


MCULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHI- 


CAL, STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY 
ofthe WORLD. New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 6 large Maps, 4/. 


3. 

An ENCYCLOPEDIA of CIVIL 
ENGINEERIN Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By EDWARD ESY, F.S.A., C.E. In 1 large vol. 8vo, 
with upwards of 3000 Woodcuts. [On Wednesday neat. 


4. 

A TREATISE on the STEAM- 
ENGINE. In its application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navi- 
gation, and Railways. By the Artisan Club. Edited by 
J. BOURNE, C.E, 4to, with 30 Plates and 350 Wood En- 
gravings, 27s. 


5. : 

Mr. MACAULAY’S LAYS of 
ANCIENT ROME. 4A New Edition. With numerous II- 
lustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood 
by GeorcEe ScuarP, Jun., and engraved by SamuEt WIL- 
LIAMS. Fep. 4to, 21s.; moroeco, 42s. (bound by Hayday.) 


6. 
7 

A LYTELL GESTE of ROBIN 
HODE, in Eight Fyttes; with other Ancient and Modern 
Ballads and Songs relative to this celebrated English Yeoman. 
Edited by JOHN MATHEW GUTCH, F.A.S.; and adorned 
with Cuts by Frep. WM. Fatruott, F.A.S. 2 vols. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations on Wood, 30s, 


7. 
BALLADS and OTHER POEMS. 
By MARY HOWITT. Square crown 8vo, with a Portrait 
from a Picture by Miss G1iLtres, beautifully engraved by 
W. H. Eeieton, 18s.; morocco, 363. (bound by Hayday.) 


8. 

ELIZA ACTON’S MODERN 
COOKERY-BOOK. Dedicated to the Young Housekeepers 
of England. New Edition, with “‘ Directions for Carving.” 
Fep. 8vo, Pla‘es and Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 


9. 
MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and 


LITERARY TREASURY; a copious Popular Encyclo- 
pedia of the Belles-Lettres. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; 
bound, gilt edges, 12s. 


10. 

MAUNDER’S TREASURY of 
KNOWLEDGE and LIBRARY of REFERENCE: a Com- 
pendium of Universal Knowledge. New Edition. Fecp.8vo, 
1Qs.; bound, gilt edges, 12s. 


ll. 
MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL 


TREASURY; an Outline of Universal History. Separate 
Histories of every Nation. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 10s.; 
bound, gilt edges, 12s. 


12. 

MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
TREASURY; a Dictionary of Universal Biography. Com- 
prising above 12,000 Memoirs. New Edition. Fep. 8vo, 
10s,; bound, gilt edges. 12s. 


13. 

BRANDE’S DICTIONARY of 
SCIENCE, LITERATURE, and ART; comprising the His- 
tory, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge. 8vo, Woodcuts, 60s. 


LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND 











14. 


The LIVES of TWELVE EMI- 
NENT JUDGES of the LAST and PRESENT CENTURY. 
By W. CHARLES TOWNSEND, Esq., A.M., Recorder of 
Macclesfield, Author of ‘‘ Memoirs of the House of Com- 


mous.” 2 vols. 8vo, 28s, 


15. 


. r ° 

The LIFE of WESLEY, and Rise 
and Progress of Methodism.. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, 
Esq., LL.D. Third Edition. With Notes by the late 
SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, Esq.; and Remarks 
on the Life and Character of John Wesley, by the late 
ALEXANDER KNOX, Esq. Edited by the Rev. C. C. 
SOUTHEY, A.M. 2 vols. 8yo, with Portraits, 1/. &s. 


16. 


RANKE’S HISTORY of the RE- 


FORMATION, Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Trans- 
lator of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.” Vol. III., 18s.; 
Vols. I. and II., 30s. 


17. 


The WORKS of the Rev. SYDNEY 


SMITH. Third Edition, with Additions. 3 vols. 8vo, with 
Portrait, 36s. 





18. 


LORD JEFFREY’S CONTRI-| 


BUTIONS to the EDINBURGH REVIEW. New Edi- 
tion. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s, 


19. 


The DOCTOR, &c. Vol. VI. From} 
the Papers of the late ROBERT SOUTHEY. Edited by | 
his Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. WARTER. Post Svo, | 
10s. Gd, 


20 


> » 4 rT } 
A SYNOPSIS of CRITICISMS 
upon those PASSAGES of the OLD TESTAMENT in which 
MODERN COMMENTATORS have differed from the AU- 
THORISED VERSION. By the Rev. R. A. F. BAR- 
RETT, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Vol. 1., 
Part I. 8vo, 14s. . 


21. 

The. Rev. J. and I. MILNER’S 
HISTORY of the CHURCH of CHRIST. A New Edition, 
revised and corrected throughout by the Rev. T. GRAN- 
THAM, B.D., Chaplain to the Bishop of Kildare. 4 vols. 
8vo. [In a few days. 


22. | 
The CHURCH in the CATA-| 


COMBS; a Description of the Primitive Church of Rome, 
illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By CHARLES 
MAITLAND, M.D. 8vo, with numerous Engravings on 
Wood, I4s. 


23. 


The CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS 
in ROME. By the Rev. W. KIP, A.M. Edited by the 
Rev. W. SEWELL, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of Excter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Fep. 8vo, 5s. 


24. 


_— . 

From OXFORD to ROME; and 
How it Fared with some who lafely made the Journey. By 
A COMPANION TRAVELLER, Fep, 8vo, 6s. 

‘ And with no faint nor erring voice 
* May to the wanderer whisper, ‘‘ Stay: 
* “Gop chooses for thee: seal His choice, 
‘ “ Nor from thy Mother’s shadow stray : 
‘ « For sure thine holy Mother’s shade 
‘ « Rests yet upon thine ancient home: 
* “© No voice from Heaven hath clearly said, 
* “ * Let us depart’: THEN FEAR TO ROAM.”’ 
KEBLE. 








<3. 
a ‘ 7 . 
TREVOR; or, the New St. Francis. 
A Tale for the Times. Fep 8vo, 6s. 

‘The main object of the writer is to have a fling at the 
Tractarians, and this he does with very considerable ability ; 
he is evidently a skilful fencer, a dexterous dia!ectarian, 
and he levels his blows at the weakest points of his adver- 
saries, and with telling effect. The insiduous and dangerous 
doctrines of the Oxford new lights are ably defeated and laid 
bare. Almost every page affords abundant evidence of a 
practised hand. The work, we have no doubt, will be read 
with great interest by all who have paid any attention to the 
rise and progress of the Tractarian Controversy.”—Sunday 
Times. 


26. 
_ ry 7 ° 
STEEPLETON; or, High Church 
and Low Church: being the present Tendencies of Parties 
in the Church exhi ited in the History of Frank Faithful. 
By ACLERGYMAN. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


27. 
MARGARET PERCIVAL. By 
the Author of ‘‘ Amy Herbert,” ‘‘ Gertrude,” and *‘ Laneton 
Parsonage.” New Edition. 2 vols, fep. 8vo, 12s. 


28. 

MORCEAUX CHOISIS des AU- 
TEURS MODERNES, a l'Usage de la Jeunesse. By F. 
ROWAN. Witha Vocabulary ofthe New and Difficult Words 
and Idioma ic Phrases adopted in Modern French Literature. 
Fep. 8vo, 6s. 


29. 
yt - r ba 
TARDY’S EXPLANATORY 
PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE, in FRENCH and ENGLISH, according to the 
Method adopted in Wa’ker’s. New Edition, corrected and 
enlarged by the introduction of many New Words. By 
J.C. J. TARVER, French Master, Eton. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 
[On Wednesday neat. 


30. 

An ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR 
of the LATIN LANGUAGE, for the Use of Schonls. By 
the Rev. B.H. KENNEDY, D.D. Being a New Edition of 
the first Portion of Dr. Kennedy’s Latin Grammar. 12mo, 
38. 6d. 

*,* A New Edition of the second portion, forming an 
Advanced Grammar, will be ready shortly. 


31. 
Dr. BUTLER’S ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. New Edition, revised by his 
Son. 8vo, 9s.; bound, 10s. 


32. 
Dr. BUTLER’S MODERN AT- 
LAS. 23 coloured Maps, from a new set of Pilates. 


New 
sv ew 
Edition, corrected. 8vo, 12s. 


33. 
Dr BUTLER’S ANCIENT A'F- 
LAS. 22 coloured Maps, with copious Accentuated Index. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo, 12s. 


34. 

Dr. BUTLER’S GENERAL AT- 
LAS of ANCIENT and MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 40 
coloured Maps and Indexes. New Edition, corrected. 4to, 

Me 


-15, 


35. 
r TOT re >] 
The USE of the BODY in RELA- 
TION tothe MIND. By GEORGE MOORE, M D., Mew- 
ber of the Royal College of Physicians, London, &c. Post 
Svo, 9s. 

“* No author has more alily traced the covnexion betwech 
mind and body, or has more finely and conclusively esta- 
blished the relation between man and lis Creatcr.”—Bri- 
tannia. 


36. 

The POWER ofthe SOUL OVER 
the BODY, considered in relation to Health and Morais. 
By GEORGE MOORE, M.D., Member of the Royal Coilege 
of Physicians, London, &c. Third Edition. Post svo, 7s. 6d. 

The two volumes ought to find a place b-sile each other 
in every library of the kingdom.”—Aflas. 


LONGMANS. 
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MR. BENTL 


EY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 











Pow Ready. 
MEMOIRS OF GENERAL PEPE. 


Comprising the Principal Military and Political Events of 
Modern Italy. 


Written by Himself, 
3 vols. post 8vo, 12. 11s, 6d. 


CLEVELAND: 
A TALE OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


MRS. ROMER’S PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE TEMPLES AND TOMBS OF 
EGYPT, NUBIA, AND PALESTINE, IN 1845-46. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Engravings, 28s. 


KIRKHOLME PRIORY; 
OR, MODERN HEROISM. 
By the Author of ‘‘The Ransom.” 


3 vols. 
[Just ready. 


MADAGASCAR, PAST and PRESENT. 
By A RESIDENT. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


EXPERIENCES OF A GAOL 
CHAPLAIN: 
3 vols. post 8vo, 17. 1ls. 6d. 


SIR HENRY ELLIS’S NEW SERIES OF 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRA- 
TIVE OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

4 vols. post Svo, with Portraits, 27. 2s. bound. 


A NEW EDITION OF 
LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES 
AND CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Granpson, the Tu1np Ear. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 37. bound. 


A POET’S BAZAAR. 


Ry H. C. ANDERSEN, , 
Author of ‘‘ The Improvisatore.” 


From the Danish, by CuarntEes BeckwitH, Esq. 
3 yols. pest 8vo, with a Portrait and Memoir of the Author, 
12, 11s. 6 


Ricwarp Benttey, New Burlington Street, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. 8vo, with numerous Engravings on Steel and Wood, by Witttam and Gzonce 
MEAsoM, 2/. 2s. neatly bound, 


LOUIS THE FOURTEENTH 


AND THE COURT OF FRANCE IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
By JULIA PARDOE, 
Author of “ The City of the Sultan,” &e. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
In 8vo, with numerous Engravings, &c., the First Volumeof 


' SIR HARRIS NICOLAS’S 
HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE WARS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Will be ready at the end of February. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations by W. and G. Measom, 30s. elegantly bound, 


HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH POETS. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT, 
Author of ‘‘ Visits to Remarkable Places,” ‘“‘ The Book of the Seasons,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 8vo, with Portrait, 15s bound, 


MEMOIRS OF SIR CHRISTOPHER HATTON, K.G. 
Vicr-CHAMEERLAIN AND LornpD CHANCELLOR TO QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
INCLUDING HIS SECRET LETTERS TO THE QUEEN, &c. 
By Sir HARRIS NICOLAS, G.C.M.G. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8v6, with Map and Plates, 28s. bound, 


A CANOE VOYAGE UP THE MINNAY- SOTOR; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE LEAD AND COPPER DEPOSITS IN. WISCONSIN, ‘OF 
THE GOLD REGION IN THE CHEROKEE COUNTRY, &c. 


By G. W. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, F.R.S., F.G.S. 
Author of “ Excursions through the Slave States.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





Now ready, in 1 vol., with Illustrations by Leecu and GeorGe CruiksHank, and Two Portraits of the 
Author, price 10s. 6d. bd. 
THE NEW AND CONCLUDING SERIES OF 


INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; 
OR, MIRTH AND MARVELS. 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


WITH A MEMOIR OF THE REY. R. H. BARHAM. 


EDITED BY HIS SON. 
*,* New Editions of the First and Second Series are now ready. 


THE 





Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Rertingion Street. 





History of the Gi 


*,* MR. BENTLEY begs to announce that he has made arrangements to publish a Translation of M. Lamartine’s new work, “ The 
ists,” with Notes and an Introduction by Dr. W. C. Taylor. The first portion will be published in March. 








Burdett Frank! Paradise Row. ‘on, in the 
William Avenger cri es »af Number 13 ‘South’ Mellon ‘Street, in the 
the 


the precinctos Strand, in the said County of Mi 





Priated by Charles Robson, of Number 51 yo ig Street, King's Cross, in the County of Middlesex, Printer, 


» George ‘Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell New Road, in A 
yey se, rs Printer, oar preston fh Great Nee Street, Fetter Lane, may ins the the Parish “of Saint Bde in the Oily of Loon Printer, and a ~ 
ri ‘Be: of Middlesex, Publisher, Genette Office i 
Giddleves, on Saturioy, February 2, 1biT.cagente for New York: Wiley and Putnatm, 161 Browdeas. ’ ‘dimuon street! Strand, 


8 New Burlington Street, Feb. 20, 1847, 
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